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Diana Cempest. 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
AvutHor oF ‘Taz DANVERS JEWELS,’ ‘Stk CHARLES DANVERS,’ &c. 


Cuarter XXVIII. 


“Time and chance are but a tide.”—Burns. 


ETWEEN aspiration and achievement there is no great gulf 
fixed. God does not mock His children by putting a lying 
spirit in the mouth of their prophetic instincts. Only the faith of 
| concentrated endeavour, only the stern years which must hold fast 
the burden of a great hope, only the patience strong and meek 
which is content to bow beneath “the fatigue of a long and 
distant purpose”; only these stepping-stones, and no gulf impass- 
able by human feet, divide aspiration from achievement. 

To aspire is to listen to the word of command. To achieve is to 
obey, and to continue to obey, that voice. It is given to all to 
aspire. Few allow themselves to achieve. John had begun to 
see that. 

If he meant to achieve anything, it was time he put his hand to 
the plough. He hadjlistened and learned long enough. 

“My time has come,” he said to himself as he sat alone in the 
library at Overleigh on the first day of the new year. “I am 
twenty-eight. I have been ‘ promising’ long enough. The time of 
promise is past. I must perform, or the time of performance 
will pass me by.” 

He knit his heavy brows. 

“T must act,” he said to himself, “and I cannot act. I must 
work, and I cannot$work.” 

John was conscious of having had—he still had—high ambitions, 
deep enthusiasms. Yet lo! all his life seemed to hinge on the 
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question whether Di would become his wife. Who has not 
experienced, almost with a sense of traitorship to his own nature, 
how the noblest influences at work upon it may be caught up into 
the loom of an all-absorbing personal passion, adding a new beauty 
and dignity to the fabric, but nevertheless changing for the time 
the pattern of the life ? 

John’s whole heart was set on one object. There is a Rubicon 
in the feelings to pass which is to cut off retreat. John had long 
passed it. 

“T cannot do two things at the same time,” he said. “I will 
ask Mrs. Courtenay and Di here for the hunt ball, and settle 
matters one way or the other with Di. After that, whether I 
succeed or fail, I will throw myself heart and soul into the career 
Lord prophesies for me. The general election comes on in the 
spring. I will stand then.” 

John wrote a letter to the Minister who had such a high opinion 
of him—or perhaps of his position—preserved a copy, pigeon-holed 
it, and put it from his mind. His thoughts reverted to Dias a 
matter of course. He had seen her several times since the fancy 
ball. Each particular of those meetings was noted down in the 
unwritten diary which contains all that is of interest in our lives, 
which no friend need be entreated to burn at our departure. 

He was aware that a subtle change had come about between him 
and Di; that they had touched new ground. If he had been in 
love before—which, of course, he ought to have been—he would have 
understood what that change meant. As it was, he did not. No 
doubt he would be wiser next time. 

Yet even John, creeping mole-like through self-made labyrinths 
of conjecture one inch below the surface, asked himself whether it 
was credible that Di was actually beginning to care for him. When 
he knew for certain she did not, there seemed no reason that she 
should not. Now that he was insane enough to imagine she might, 
he was aware of a thousand deficiencies in himself which made it 
impossible. And yet 

So he wrote another letter, this time to Mrs. Courtenay, inviting 
her and Di to the hunt ball in his neighbourhood, at the end of 
January. 

And his invitation was accepted. And one if not two persons, 
perhaps even a third old enough to know better, began the 
unprofitable task of counting days. 








It was an iron winter. It affected Fritz’s health deleteriously. 
His short legs raised him but little above the surface of the earth, 
and he was subject to chills and cramps owing to the constant 
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contact of the under portion of his long ginger person with the 
snow. Not that there was much snow. One steel and iron frost 
succeeded another. Lindo, on the contrary, found the cold slight 
compared with the two winters which he had passed in Russia with 
John. His wool had been allowed to grow, to the great relief of 
Mitty, who could not “ abide” the “ bare-backed state” which the 
exigencies of fashion required of him during the summer. 

It was a winter not to be forgotten, a winter such as the 
oldest people at Overleigh could hardly recall. As the days in the 
new year lengthened, the frost strengthened, as the saying goes. 
The village beck at Overleigh froze. By-and-by the great rivers 
froze. 

Carts went over the Thames. Some one fonder of driving than 
of horses, drove a four-in-hand on the ice at Oxford. The long 
lake below Overleigh Castle, which had formerly supplied tne moat, 
was frozen feet thick. The little islands and the boathouse 
were lapped in ice. It became barely possible as the days went 
on to keep one end open for the swans and ducks. The herons 
came to divide the open space with them. The great frost of 18— 
was not cue that would be quickly forgotten. 

John kept open house, for the ice at Overleigh was the best in 
the neighbourhood; and all the neighbours within distance 
thronged to it. Mothers drove over with their daughters; for 
skating is a healthy pursuit, and those that can’t skate can learn. 

The most inaccessible hunting men, rendered desperate like the 
herons by the frost, turned up regularly at Overleigh to play hockey, 
or emulate John’s figure-skating, which by reason of long practice 
in Russia was “ bad to beat.” 

John was a conspicuous figure on the ice in his furred Russian 
coat lined with sable paws, in which he had skated at the ice 
carnivals at St. Petersburg. 

Mitty, with bright winter-apple cheeks and a splendid new 
beaver muff, would come down to watch her darling wheel and 
sweep. 

“Tf the frost holds I will have an ice carnival when Di is here,” 
John said to himself; and after that he watched the glass 
carefully. 

The day of Di’s arrival drew near, came, and actually Di with it. 
She was positively in the house. Archie came the same day, but 
not with her. Archie had invariably shown such a marked pro- 
pensity for travelling by any train except that previously agreed 
upon, when he was depended on to escort his sister, that after 
a long course of irritation Mrs. Courtenay had ceased to allow him 
to chaperon Di, to the disgust of that gentleman, who was very 
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proud of his ornamental sister when she was not in the way, and 
who complained bitterly at not being considered good enough to 
take her out. So Mrs. Courtenay, who had accepted for the sake 
of appearances, but who had never had the faintest intention of 
leaving her own fireside in such inhuman weather, discovered a 
tendency to bronchitis, and failed at the last moment, confiding Di 
to the charge of Miss Fane, who good-naturedly came down from 
London to assist John in entertaining his guests. 

And still the following day the frost held. The hunt ball had 
dwindled to nothing in comparison with the ice carnival at 
Overleigh the night following the ball. The whole neighbourhood 
was ringing with it. Such a thing had never taken place within 
the memory of man at Overleigh. The neighbours, the tenantry, 
cottagers and all, were invited. The hockey-players rejoiced in the 
rumour that there would be hockey by torchlight, with goals lit up 
by flambeaux and a phosphorescent bung. Would the frost hold ? 
That was the burning topic of the day. 

There was a large house-party at Overleigh, a throng of people 
who in Di’s imagination existed only during certain hours of the 
day, and melted into the walls at other times. They came and 
went, and skated and laughed, and wore beautiful furs, especially 
Lady Alice Fane, but they had no independent existence of their 
own. The only real people among the crowd of dancing skating 
shadows were herself and John, with whom all that first day she 
had hardly exchanged a word—to her relief, was it, or her dis- 
appointment ? : 

After tea she went up with Mins Fane to the low entresol room 
which had been set apart for that lady’s use, to help her to re- 
arrange the men’s button-holes, which John had pronounced to be 
too large. As soon as Di took them in hand Miss Fane of course 
discovered, as was the case, that she was doing them far better than 
she could herself, and presently trotted off on the pretext of seeing 
to some older lady who did not want seeing to, and did not 
return. 

Di was not sorry. She rearranged the bunches of lilies of the 
valley at leisure, glad of the quiet interval after a long and 
unprofitable day. 

Presently the person of whom she happened to be thinking 
happened to come in. He would have been an idiot if he had not, 
though I regret to be obliged to chronicle that he had had doubts 
on the subject. 

“T thought I should find Aunt Loo here,” he said rather guiltily, 
for falsehood sat ungracefully upon him. And he looked round 
the apartment as if she might be concealed in a corner. 
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“She was here a moment ago,” said Di, and she began to sort the 
flowers all over again. 

“ The frost shows no sign of giving.” 

“T am glad.” 

After the frost John found nothing further of equal originality 
to say, and presently he sat down, neither near to her nor very far 
away, with his chin in his hands, watching her wire her flowers. 
The shaded light dealt gently with the folds of Di’s amber tea-gown, 
and touched the lowest ripple of her yellow hair. She dropped a 
single lily, and he picked it up for her, and laid it on her knee. 
It was a day of little things; the little things love glorifies. He 
did not know that his attitude was that of a lover—did not realise 
the inference he would assuredly have drawn if he had seen 
another man sit as he was sitting then. He had forgotten all 
about that. He thought of nothing; neither thought of any- 
thing in the blind unspeakable happiness and comfort of being 
near each other, and at peace with each other. 

Afterwards, long afterwards, John remembered that hour with the 
feeling as of a Paradise lost, that had been only half realised at the 
time. He wondered how he had borne such happiness so easily ; 
why no voice from Heaven had warned him to speak then or here- 
after for ever hold his peace. And yet at the time it had seemed 
only the dawning of a coming day, the herald of a more sure 
and perfect joy to be. The prophetic conviction had been at the 
moment too deep for doubt that there would be many times like 
that. 

“ Many times,” each thought, lying awake through the short 
winter night after the ball. 

John had discovered that to be alternately absolutely certain of 
two opposite conclusions, without being able to remain in either, is 
to be in a state of doubt. He found he could bear that blister as 
ill as most men. 

“T will speak to her the morning after the carnival,” he said, 
“when all this tribe of people have gone. What is the day going 
to be like?” 

He got up and unbarred his shutter, and looked out. The late 
grey morning was shivering up the sky. Thestars were white with 
cold. The frost had wrought an ice fairyland on the lattice. 
While that fragile web held against the pane, the frost thai 
wrapped the whole country would hold also. 
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CuartrrR XXIX, 


“ A funeral morn is lit in heaven’s hollow, ; 
And pale the star-lights follow.”—Christina Rossetti. 


Towarps nine o'clock in the evening carriage after carriage 
began to drive up to Overleigh in the moonlight. When Di came 
down, the white stone hall and the music-room were already 
crowded with guests, among whom she recognised Lord Hemsworth, 
Mr. Lumley, and Miss Crupps, who had been staying at houses in 
the neighbourhood for the hunt ball the night before, and had 
come on with their respective parties, to the not unmixed grati- 
fication of John. 

“Here we are again,” said Mr. Lumley, flying up to her. “No 
favouritism, I beg, Miss Tempest. Tempest shall carry one skate, 
and I will take the other. Hemsworth must make himself happy 
with the button-hook. Great heavens! Tempest, whose funeral 
have you been ordering ?” 

For at that moment the alarm bell of the Castle began to 
toll. 

“It is unnecessary to hide in the curtains,” said John. ‘“ That 
bell is only rung in case of fire. It is the signal for lighting up.” 

And, headed by a band of torches, the whole party went 
streaming out of the wide archway, a gay crowd of laughing 
expectant people, into the gardens, where vari-coloured lines of 
lights gleamed terrace below terrace along the stone balustrades, 
and Neptune reined in his dolphins in the midst of his fountain 
in a shower of golden spray. 

The path down to the lake through the wood was lit by strings 
of Chinese lanterns in the branches. The little bridge over the 
frozen brook was outlined with miniature rose-coloured lights, in 
which the miracles wrought by the hoar-frost on each transfigured 
reed and twig glowed flame-colour to their inmost tracery 
against the darkness of the overhanging trees. 

Di walked with John in fairyland. 

“ Beauty and the beast,” said some one, probably Mr. Lumley. 
But only the “ beast ” heard, and he did not care. 

There was a chorus of exclamations as they all emerged from 
the wood into the open. 

The moon was shining in a clear sky, but its light was lost in 
the glare of the bonfires leaping red and blue and intensest 
green on the further bank of the lake, round which a vast crowd 
was already assembled. The islands shone, complete circles of 
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coloured light like jewels in a silver shield. The whole lake of 
glass blazed. The bonfires flung great staggering shadows 
across the hanging woods. 

John and Di looked back. 

High overhead Overleigh hung in mid air in a thin veil of mist, 
a castle built in light. Every window and archer’s loophole from 
battlement to basement, the long lines of mullioned lattice of the 
picture-gallery and the garret gallery above, throbbed with light. 
The dining-hall gleamed through its double glass. The rose 
window of the chapel was a rose of fire. 

“They have forgotton my window,” said John, and Di saw that 
the lowest portion of the western tower was dark. Her own oriel 
window, and Archie’s next it, shone bravely. 

Mitty was watching from the nursery window. In the fierce 
wavering light she could see John, conspicuous in his Russian coat 
and peaked Russian cap, advance across the ice, escorted by torches, 
to the ever-increasing multitude upon the further bank. The 
enthusiastic cheering of the crowd when it caught sight of him 
came up to her, as she sat with a cheek pressed against the lattice, 
and she wept for joy. 

Di’s heart quickened as she heard it. Her pride, which had at 
first steeled her against John, had deserted to his side. It centred 
in him now. She was proud of him. Lord Hemsworth, on his 
knees before her, fastening her skates, asked her some question 
relating to a strap, and looking up as she did not answer, 
marvelled at the splendid colour in her cheek, and the flash in 
the eyes looking beyond him over his head. At a signal from 
John the band began to play, and some few among the crowd to 
dance on the sanded portion of the ice set apart for them; but far 
the greater number gathered in dense masses to watch the 
‘“‘ musical ride” on skates, which the house-party at Overleigh had 
been practising the previous day, which John led with Lady 
Alice, circling in and out round groups of torches, and ending 
with a grand chain, in which Mr. Lumley and Miss Crupps 
collapsed together, to the delight of the spectators and of Mr. 
Lumley himself, who said he should tell his mamma. 

And still the crowd increased. 

As John was watching the hockey-players, contorted like 
prawns, wheeling fast and furious between their flaming goals, 
which dripped liquid fire on to the ice, the local policeman came 
up to him— 

“‘There’s over two thousand people here to-night, sir,” he said. 

“The more the better,” said John. 

“Yes, sir, and I’ve been about among ’em, me and Jones, and 
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there’s a sight of people here, sir, as are no tenants of yours, and 
roughish characters some of ’em.” 

“Sure to be,” said John. “If there is any horseplay, treat it 
short and sharp. I'll back you up. I’ve a dozen men down here 
from the house to help to keep order. But there will be no need. 
Trust Yorkshiremen to keep amused and in a good temper.” 

And in truth the great concourse of John’s guests was enjoying 
itself to the utmost, dancing, sliding, clutching, falling one on 
the top of the other with perfect good humour, shouting with 
laughter, men, women, and children, all together. 

As the night advanced an ox was roasted whole on the ice, and 
a cauldron of beer was boiled. There was a tent on the bank in 
which a colossal supper had been prepared for all. Behind it 
great brick fireplaces had been built, round which the people sat 
in hundreds, drinking, singing, heating beer and soup. They 
were tactful, these rough Yorkshiremen ; not one came across to 
the further bank set apart for “t’ quality,” where another 
supper, not half so decorously conducted, was in full swing by 
the boathouse. John skated down there after presiding at 
the tent. 

Perhaps negus and mutton broth were never handed about 
under such dangerous circumstances. The best Consommé a la 
Royale watered the earth. The men tottered on their skates over 
the frozen ground, bearing soup to the coveys of girls sitting 
on the bank in nests of fur rugs. Mr. Lumley and Miss Crupps 
had supper together in one of the boats, Mr. Lumley con- 
tinually vociferating, “Not at home,” when called upon, and 
retaliating wifh Genoese pastry until he was dislodged with oars, 
when he emerged wielding the drumstick of a chicken, and a free 
fight ensued between him and little Mr. Dawnay, armed with a 
soup-ladle, which ended in Mr. Lumley’s being forced on to his 
knees among the mince-pies, and disarmed. 

John looked round for Di, but she was the centre of a group of 
girls, and he felt aggrieved that she had not kept a vacant seat 
for him beside her, which of course she could easily have done. 
Presently, when the fireworks began, everyone made a move 
towards the lower part of the lake in twos and threes, and then 
his opportunity came. 

He held out his hand to help her to her feet, and they skated 
down the ice together. Everyone was skating hand in hand, but 
surely no two hands trembled one in the other as theirs did. 

The evening was growing late. A low mist was creeping vague 
and billowy across the land, making the tops of the trees look like 
islands in a ghostly sea. The bonfires, burning down red and 
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redder into throbbing hearts of fire, gleamed blurred and weird. 
The rockets rushed into the air and dropped in coloured flame, 
flushing the haze. The moon peered in and out. 

And to John and Di it seemed as if they too were sweeping on 
winged feet among a thousand phantasmagoria, in the midst of 
which they were the only realities. In other words, they were in 
love. 

“ Come down to the other end of the lake, and let us look at 
the fireworks from there,” said John ; and they wheeled away from 
the crowd and the music and the noise, past all the people and 
the lighted islands and the boathouse, and the swinging lamps 
along the banks, away to the deserted end of the lake. A great 
stillness seemed to have retreated there under shadow of the 
overhanging trees. The little island left in darkness for the 
waterfowl, with its laurels bending frozen into the ice, had no 
part or lot in the distant jargon of sound, and the medley of 
rising, falling, skimming lights. There was no sound save the 
ringing of their skates, and a little crackling of the ice among the 
grass at the edge. 

They skated round the island, and then slackened and stood 
still to look at the scene in the distance. 

One of the bonfires just replenished leapt one instant lurid 
high, only to fall the next in a whirlwind of sparks, and 
cover the lake with a rush of smoke. Figures dashed in and out, 
one moment in the full glare of light, the next flying like shadows 
through the smoke. 

“Tt is like a dream,” said Di. “If it is one, I hope I shan’t 
wake up just yet.” 

To John it was not so wild and incredible a dream as that her 
hand was still in his. She had not withdrawn it. No, his senses 
did not deceive him. He looked at it, gloved in his bare one. He 
held it still, He could not wait another moment. He must have 
it to keep always. Surely, surely, fate had not thrown them 
together for nothing, beneath this veiled moon, among the silver 
trees. 

“ Di,” he said, below his breath. 

“There is some one on the bank watching us,” said Di, 
suddenly. 

John turned, and in the uncertain light saw a man’s figure 
come deliberately out of the shadow of the trees to the bank above 
the ice. 

John gave a sharp exclamation. 

“What has he got in his hand?” said Di. 

Ife did not answer. He dropped her hand and moved suddenly 
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away from her. The figure slowly raised one arm. There was a 
click and a snap. 

“ Missed fire,” said John, making a rush for the edge. But he 
turned immediately. He remembered his skates. Di screamed 
piercingly. In the distance came the crackling of fireworks, and 
the murmur of the delighted crowd. Would no one hear? 

The figure on the bank did not stir; only a little steel edge of 
light rose slowly again. There was a sharp report, a momentary 
puff of light in smoke, and John staggered, and began scratching 
and scraping the ice with his skates. Di raised shrieks that 
shook tie stars, and rushed towards him. 

And the cruel moon came creeping out, making all things 
visible. 

“Go back,” he gasped hoarsely. “Keep away from me. He 
will fire again.” 

And he did so, for as she rushed up to John, and in spite of the 
strength with which he pushed her from him, caught him in her 
arms and held him tightly to her, there was a second report, and 
the muff hopped and ripped in her hand. 

She screamed again. Surely some one would come! She 
could hear the ringing of skates and voices. Torches were 
wheeling towards her. Lanterns were running along the edge. 
Good God! how slow they were ! 

“Go back—go back!” gasped John, and his head fell forward 
on her breast. He seemed slipping out of her arms, but she 
upheld him, clasped convulsively to her with the strength of 
despair. 

“Where?” shouted voices, half-way up the lake. She tried to 
shriek again, but only a harsh guttural sound escaped her lips. 

The man had not gone away. She had her back to him, but 
she heard him run a few steps along the frost-bitten bank, and 
she knew it was to make his work sure. 

Jobn became a dead weight upon her. She struggled fiercely 
with him, but he dragged her heavily to her knees, and fell from 
her grasp, exposing himself to full view. There was a click. 
With a wild cry she flung herself down upon his body, covering 
him with her own, her face pressed against his. 

“We will die together! We will die together!” she gasped. 

She heard a low curse from the bank. And suddenly there was 
a turmoil of voices, and a rushing and flaring of lights all round 
her, and then a sharp cry like the fire engines clearing the 
London streets. 

“T must get him to the side,” she said to herself, and 
she beat her hands feebly on the ice. Away in the distance, 
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in some other world, the band struck up “ He’s a fine old English 
gentleman.” 

Her hands touched something wet and warm. 

“The thaw has come at last,” she thought, and consciousness 
and feeling ebbed away together. 


CuarTer XXX. 


“ And dawn, sore trembling still and grey with fear, 
Looked hardly forth, a face of heavier cheer 
Than one which grief or dread yet half enshrouds.” 
Swinburne. 


Wuen Di came to herself it was to find that she was sitting on 
the bank supported by Miss Crupps’ trembling arm, with her 
head on Miss Crupps’ shoulder. Some one, bending over her— 
could it be Lord Hemsworth with that blanched face and bare 
head ?—was wiping her face with the gentleness of a woman. 

“ Have I had a fall?” she asked dizzily. ‘I don’t remember. 
I thought it was—Miss Crupps who fell.” 

“Yes, you have had a fall,” said Lord Hemsworth hurriedly, 
“but you will be all right directly. Don’t be all night with that 
brandy, Lumley.” 

Di suddenly perceived Mr. Lumley close at hard, trying to 
jerk something out of a little silver lamp into a tumbler. She 
had seen that lamp before. It had been handed round with 
lighted brandy in it with the mince-pies. No one drank it by 
itself. Evidently there was something wrong. 

“T don’t understand,” she said, beginning to look about her. 
A confused gleam of remembrance was dawning in her eyes, 
which terrified Lord Hemsworth. 

“Drink this,” he said quickly, pressing the tumbler against 
her lip. 

Her teeth chattered against the rim. Miss Crupps was weeping 
silently. Di pushed away the glass and stared wildly about her. 

What was this great crowd of eyes kept back by a chain of 
men? What was that man in a red uniform with a trumpet, 
craning forward to see? There was a sound of women crying. 
How dark it was! Where was the moon gone to? 

“What is it?” she whispered hoarsely, stretching out her 
hands to Lord Hemsworth, and looking at him with an agony of 
appeal. “What has happened ?” 

But he only took her hands and held them hard in his. If he 
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could have died to spare her that next moment he would have 
done it. 

“When I say three,” said a distinct voice near at hand. 
“Gently, men. One, two, three. That’s it.” 

Di turned sharply in the direction of the voice. There was a 
knot of people on the ice at a little distance. One was kneeling 
down. Another knelt too, holding a lantern ringed with mist. 
As she looked the others raised something between them in a fur 
rug, something heavy, and began to move slowly to the bank. 

Her face took a rigid look. She remembered. She rose 
suddenly to her feet with a voiceless cry, and would have fallen 
forward on her face had not Lord Hemsworth caught her in his 
arms. He held her closely to him, and put his shaking blood- 
stained hand over her eyes. Miss Crupps sobbed aloud. Mr. 
Lumley sat down by her, telling her not to cry, and assuring her 
that it would all be all right ; but when he was not comic he was 
not up to much. 

There was no need to keep the crowd off any longer. Their 
whole interest centred in John, and they broke away in murmur- 
ing masses along the bank, and down the ice, in the wake of the 
little band with the lantern. 

Now that the lantern had gone, the place was wrapped in a 
white darkness. The other lights had apparently gone out, 
except the red end of a torch on the bank. The mist was 
covering the valley. 

i: “Is he dead? Is he dead?” gasped Di, clinging con- 
vulsively to the friend who had loved her so long and so 
faithfully. 

“No, Di, no,” said Lord Hemsworth, speaking as if to a child. 
“Not dead, only hurt. And the doctor is there. He was on the 
ice when it happened. He was with you both almost as soon as I 
was. I am going to take off your skates. Can you walk a little 
with my help? Yes? It will be better to be going gently home. 
Put your hands in your muff. Here it is. You must put in the 
other hand as well. The bank is steep here. Lean on me.” 
And Lord Hemsworth helped her up the bank, and guided her 
stumbling feet towards the dwindling constellation of lights at 
the further end of the lake. A party of men passed them in the 
drifting mist. Qne of them turned back. It was Archie, his 
face streaming with perspiration. 

“Did you get him?” asked Lord Hemsworth. 

“Get him? Not a chance,” said Archie. “ He stood on the 
bank till Dawnay and I were within ten yards of him, and then 
laughed and ran quietly away. He knew we could not follow on 
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our skates, though we made a rush for him, and by the time we 
had got them off he was out of sight, of course. I expect he has 
doubled back, and is watching among the crowd now.” 

“Would you know him again?” 

“No, he was masked. He would never have let me come so 
close to him if he had not been. I say, how is John?” 

Lord Hemsworth glared at Archie, but the latter was of the 
species that never takes a hint, like his father before him, 
who was always deeply affronted if people resented his want 
of tact. He called it “ touchiness” on their part. The “ touchi- 
ness ” of the world in general affords tactless persons a perennial 
source of offended astonishment. 

“What are you frowning at me about?” said Archie in an 
injured voice. “What has become of John? Hullo! What's 
that? Why, it’s the omnibus! They have been uncommonly 
quick about getting it down. My word! the horses are giving 
trouble. They can’t get them past the bonfires.” 

“Go on and say Miss Tempest and Miss Crupps are coming,” 
said Lord Hemsworth, ‘“‘and keep places for them.” 

He knew the omnibus had not been sent for for them, but he 
did not want Di to realise for whom it was required. Archie 
hurried on. Miss Crupps and Mr. Lumley passed at a little 
distance. 

“You are deceiving me,” gasped Di. ‘You mean it kindly, 
but you are deceiving me. Heisdead. Did not Archie say he 
was dead? It is no good keeping it from me.” 

Lord Hemsworth tried to soothe her in vain. 

“The man on the bank shot twice,” she went on incoherently. 
“T tried to get between, but it was no good. And I screamed, 
but you were all so long in coming. I never knew people so slow. 
You were too late, too late, too late!” 

Lord Hemsworth was experiencing that unbearable wrench at 
the heart which goes by the easy name of emotion. He was 
reading his death-warrant in every random word Di said. It 
appeared to him that he had always known that John loved Di; 
and yet until this evening he had never thought of it, and 
eertainly never dreamed for a moment that she cared for him. 
He had not imagined that Di could care for any one. The ease 
with which any man can marry any woman nowadays; the 
readiness of women to give their affection to any one, irrespective 
of age, character, and antecedents, has awakened in men’s minds 
a profound and too well grounded disbelief in women’s love. The 
average woman of the present day is, as men are well aware, in 
love with marriage, and in order to attain to that state a 
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preference for one person rather than another is quickly seen to 
be prejudicial, for though love conduces to happy marriages, love 
conduces also to the catastrophe of single life, and is but a blind 
leader of the blind at best. 

Lord Hemsworth loved Di, but that was different. The fact 
that she, being human, might be equally attached to himself or 
to some other man had never struck him. It struck him now, 
and for a few minutes he was speechless. 

It was only a very great compassion and tenderness that was 
able to wrestle with and vanquish the intolerable pain of the 
moment. 

“See, Di,” he said gently, through his white lips. “Look at 
that great tear and hole through your muff. I saw it directly I 
picked it up. A bullet did that; do you understand ?—a bullet 
that perhaps would have hit Tempest but for you. But you 
saved him from it. Perhaps he is better now, and afraid you are 
hurt. There is the carriage coming to us; let us go on to 
meet it.” 

And in truth the great Overleigh omnibus, with men at the 
horses’ heads, was lurching across the uneven turf to meet 
them. 

“Where is John?” asked Di of Archie, peering at the empty 
carriage. 

“The doctor would not have him lifted in after all,” said 
Archie. ‘They went on on foot. We may as well go up in it,” 
and he helped in Lady Alice Fane and Miss Crupps, who came up 
at the moment. Lord Hemsworth followed Di, and sat down by 
her. He was determined she should be spared all questioning. 
Mr. Lumley and Mr. Dawnay got in too, and sat silently staring 
straight in front of them. Noone spoke. Archie stood on the 
step; and the long lumbering vehicle turned and got slowly 
under way—the same in which such a merry party had driven to 
the ball the night before. 

As they reached the courtyard a confused mass of people 
became visible within it—the guests of the evening; the girls 
standing about in silent groups, muffled to the eyes, for the cold 
had become intense, the men hurrying to and fro, getting out 
their own horses and helping the coachmen to harness them. 
Through the darkness came the uplifted voices of Lindo and 
Fritz in hysterics at being debarred from taking part in the 
festivities. Carriages were beginning to drive off. There was no 
leave-taking. 

“There is our omnibus,” said Mr. Lumley to Miss Crupps. 
“That is Montagu lighting the lamps. They will be looking for 
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us.” And they got out and rejoined their party, nodding 
silently to the others, who drove on to the hall door, Lord 
Hemsworth with them: he seemed quite oblivious of the fact 
that he was not staying at Overleigh. 

The hall was brilliantly lighted. Every carved lion and 
griffin on the grand staircase held its lamp. The house party 
was standing about in the hall. They looked at the remainder as 
they came in, but no one spoke. Miss Fane was blinking in their 
midst. The other elder ladies who had stayed up at the Castle 
whispered with their daughters. A blaze of light and silver came 
through the opened folding doors of the dining-hall, where supper 
for a large number had been prepared. 

“ Any news?” asked Lord Hemsworth as he guided Di to an 
armchair. 

Miss Fane shook her head. 

“They won’t let me in,” she said. “They have taken him to 
his room, and they won’t let any one in.” 

“ Who is with him ?” said Di in a loud hoarse voice that made 
every one look at her. 

She did not see what every one else did, namely, that 
the neck and breast of her grey coat were drenched with blood— 
not hers. 

“The doctor and his sister are with him. They were both on 
the ice at the time. I think Lord Elver is there too, and 
his valet.” 

Lord Hemsworth went into the dining-hall, and came back with 
a glass of champagne and a roll. 

“Bring things out to the people,” he said to the bewildered 
servants; “they won’t come in here for them.” And they 
followed with trays of wine and soup. Without making her 
conspicuous he was thus able to force Di to drink and eat. She 
remembered afterwards his wearying pertinacity till she had 
finished what he brought her. 

The men, most of whom were exhausted by the pursuit of the 
assassin, or by carrying John up the steep ascent, drank large 
quantities of spirits.. Archie, quite worn out, fell heavily asleep in 
an oak chair. The women were beginning to disappear in twos 
and threes. Every one was dead beat. 

It was Lord Hemsworth who took the onus of giving directions, 
who told the servants to put out the lights from all the windows. 
Miss Fane was of no more use than a sheep waked at midnight 
for an opinion on New Zealand lamb would have been. She 
stood about and ate sandwiches because they were handed to 
her, although she and the other chaperons had just partaken 
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of roast turkey; went at intervals into the picture-gallery, at 
the end of which John’s room was, and came back shaking her 
head. 

It was Lord Hemsworth who helped Di to her room, while Miss 
Fane accompanied them upstairs. Di’s room was still brilliantly 
lighted. Lord Hemsworth lingered on the threshold. 

“You will promise me to take off that damp gown at once,” 
he said. Somehow there seemed nothing peculiar in he authori- 
tative attitude which he had assumed towards Di. She and Miss 
Fane took it as a matter of course. 

“ Yes, change all her things,” said Miss Fane. “ Quite right— 
quite right.” 

“Where is your maid? Can you get her?” asked Lord 
Hemsworth, uneasily. 

“T have no maid,” said Di, trying and failing to unfasten her 
grey furred coat. He winced as he saw her touch it, and then an 
idea seeming to strike him, closed the door and went downstairs 
again. 

The servants had put out the lamps in the windows of the 
picture-gallery, leaving, with unusual forethought, one or two 
burning in the long expanse in case of need. 

In the shadow at the further end, near John’s room, a bent 
figure was sitting, silently rocking itself to and fro. It had been 
there whenever he had ventured into the gallery. It was there 
still. 

It was Mitty—Mitty in her best violet silk that would stand of 
itself, and her black satin apron, and her gold brooch with the 
mosaic of the Coliseum that John had brought her from Rome. 
She raised her wet face out of her apron as the young man 
touched her gently on the shoulder. 

“They won’t let me in to him, sir,” said Mitty, the round tears 
running down her cheeks, and hopping on to her violet silk. 
“Me that nursed him since he was a baby. He was put into my 
arms, sir, when he was born. I took him from the month, and 
they won’t let me in.’ 

“They will presently,” said Lord Hemsworth. “He will 
be asking for you, you'll see, and then how vexed he will be if 
he sees you have been crying!” 

“ And the warming-pan, sir,” gasped Mitty, shaken with silent 
sobs, pointing to that article laid on the settee. “I got it ready 
myself. I was as quick as quick. And a bit of brown sugar in it 
to keep off the pain. And they said they did not want it—as if I 
didn’t know what he’d like. He'll want his old Mitty, and he 
won't know they are keeping me away from him.” 
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“Some one wants you very much,” said Lord Hemsworth. 
“Poor Miss Tempest. And she has no maid with her. She is not 
fit to be left to herself. Won’t you go and see to her, Mitty?” 

But Mitty shook her head. ‘“ He may ask for me,” she said. 

“T will stay here, and come for you the first minute he asks,” 
said Lord Hemsworth, moving the rejected warming-pan, and 
sitting down beside her on the hot settee. ‘“ Poor Miss Tempest! 
And she tried so hard to save him. Won’t you go to her? She 
has only Miss Fane with her.” 

“Miss Fane!” said Mitty, evidently with the recollection of 
long-standing feud. “Much good she’d do a body; doesn’t know 
chalk from cheese. She didn’t even know when Master John had 
got the measles, though the spots was out all over him, ‘It’s 
only nettle-rash, nurse,’ she says to me, and the same when he 
had them little ulsters in his throat. Miss Fane indeed!” 

And after a little more persuasion Mitty consented to go if he 
promised to come for her if John asked for her. 

Lord Hemsworth gave a sigh of relief as Mitty went reluctantly 
away. He was in mortal anxiety about Di. He had a nervous 
misgiving, increased by his feeling of masculine helplessness to do 
anything further for her, lest she should fall ill or faint alone in 
that gaily lighted room; for of course Miss Fane would not have 
remained, as indeed was the case. She was yawning herself out 
of the room when Mitty appeared. 

“That’s it—that’s it,” she said, evidently relieved. ‘“ Get to bed, 
Di. No use sitting up. We shall hear in the morning,” and she 
departed to her own room. 

Di turned her white exhausted face slowly towards the old 
woman, and vainly tried to frame a question. Mitty’s maternal 
instinct was aroused by the sight of her lamb’s—“ Miss Dinah ”— 
sitting in her mist-damped clothes, which steamed where the 
warmth of the fire reached them. She had made no effort to take 
off her walking things, but she was passive under Mitty’s hands 
as the latter unfastened them and wrapped her in her warm 
dressing-gown. 

“T can’t go to bed, Mitty,” said Di, hoarsely, holding her gown. 
“Don’t make me. Let me come and sit in the nursery with you. 
We shall be nearer there, and then I shall hear. There is no one 
to come and tell me here.” 

The girl clung convulsively to the old woman, and the two went 
together to the nursery, and Mitty, after putting her guest into 
the rocking-chair by the fire, went down once more to ask for news. 
But there was no news. John was still unconscious, and the 
doctor would say nothing. Presently Mitty came tearfully back 
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and sat down on the other side of the fire. Lord Hemsworth, who 
was sitting up with Archie, had promised to come to the nursery 
the moment there was any change. 

The nursery still bore traces of the little party that had broken 
up so disastrously, for Mitty had invited the élite of the village 
ladies to view the carnival from the nursery windows. The 
“rock” buns for which Mitty was celebrated, and one of Mrs. 
Alcock’s best cakes, were still on the table, and Mitty’s fluted silver 
teapot, with a little nest of clean cups round it. Presently she 
got up, and, opening the corner cupboard, began to put them away ; 
but the impulse of tidying was forgotten as she caught sight of 
John’s robin mug on the top shelf. She took it down, and stood 
holding it in her old withered hands. 

“T give it him myself,” she said, “on his birthday when he 
was five years old; twenty-four years ago come June. I thought 
some of his mother’s family would have remembered his birthday, 
if his father didn’t. I thought something would have come by 
post. But there wasn’t so much as a letter. And Mrs. Alcock 
give him the tin plate with the soldier on it, but I never let him 
eat off it. And we had Barker's little nephew to tea, as he was 
learning to shoemaykle; but nobody took no notice of his birthday 
except me and Mrs. Alcock. And when he went to school I kep’ 
his mug and his toys—he never had a many toys, but what there 
was I have ’em. And his clothes, my dear, everything since he 
was born, from his little cambric shirts, I have ’em all, put away; 
with a bit of camphor to his velvet suit as I took him to York to 
be measured for, on purpose to make him look pretty to his papa 
when he come home from abroad. But he never took a bit of 
notice of him—never.” Mitty sat down by the fire, still holding 
the mug. “And a lace collar he had with it—real lace, the best as 
money could buy. I might spend what I liked on him; but no 
one never took no notice of him, not even in his first sailor’s; and 
he with his pretty ways, and his grave talk! Mrs. Alcock and me 
has often cried over the things he’d say. There’s his crib still in 
the night-nursery, by my bed. I could not sleep without it was 
‘there ; and the little blankets and sheets and piller-slips as belong, 
all put away, and not a iron-mould upon’em. Eh, dear miss, 
many’s the time I’ve got ’em out and aired ’em, thinking maybe 
the day ’ud come when he would have a babby of his own, and I 
should hold it in my old arms before I died. And even if I was 
gone they’d be all ready, and the bassinet only wanting muslin 
to it. And now—oh, my lamb, my lamb! And they won’t let his 
old Mitty go to him.” And Mitty’s grief broke into a paroxysm 
9° sobbing. 
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~ Di looked at the old woman rocking herself backwards and for- 
wards, and rising unsteadily she went and knelt down by her, 
putting her arms round her in silence. She had no comfort to 
give in words. It seemed as if her strong young heart were 
breaking ; but she realised that Mitty’s anguish for a love knit up 
into so many faithful years was greater than hers. 

As she knelt a step came along the creaking garret gallery with 
its uneven flooring. It was Lord Hemsworth. 

He stood in the doorway, with the wan light of the morning 
behind him. His face looked pinched and aged. 

“He is better,” he said. ‘He has recoverd consciousness, and 
has spoken. The other doctor has arrived, and they think all will 
go well,” 

And the two women who loved John clung and sobbed together. 

Lord Hemsworth looked fixedly at Di and went out. 


Cuapter XXXI. 


“Toute passion nuisible attire, comme le gouffre, par le vertige. La 
faiblesse de volonté amétne la faiblesse de téte, et ’abime, malgré son 
horreur, fascine alors comme un asile.”—Amiel. 


PrortE said that John had a charmed life. The divergence of 
an eighth of an inch, of a hundredth part of an inch, of a hair’s- 
breadth, and the little bead that passed right through his neck 
would have pierced the jugular artery, and John would have 
added one more to the long list of names in Overleigh Church. 
As it was, when once the direction of the bullet had been 
ascertained, he was pronounced to be in little danger. He rallied 
steadily and without relapse. 

People said that he bore a charmed life, and they began to say 
something more, namely, that it was an object to somebody that 
it should be wiped out. Men are not shot at for nothing. John 
was not an Irish landlord. Some one evidently bore him a 
grudge. Society instantly formed several more or less discredit- 
able reasons to account for John’s being the object of some one’s 
revenge. Half-forgotten rumours of Archie’s doings were revived, 
with John’s name affixed to them. Decidedly there had been 
some “entanglement,” and John had brought his fate upon 
himself. Colonel Tempest, just returned from foreign travel, 
heard the matter discussed at his club. His opinion was asked 
as to the truth of the reports; but he only shrugged his shoulders, 
and it was supposed that he could not deny them. Di’s, Lady 
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Alice Fane’s, and Miss Crupps’ names were all equally associated 
with John’s in the different versions of the accident. 

Colonel Tempest did not go to see his daughter. She had been 
telegraphed for the morning after the ice carnival by Mrs. 
Courtenay, who had actually developed with the thaw the 
bronchitis which she had dreaded throughout the frost. Di and 
Archie, whose leave was up, returned to town together for once. 

Archie had experienced a distinct though shamed pang of 
disappointment when John’s state was pronounced to be favour- 
able. All night long, as he had sat waking and dozing beside the 
gallery fire, opposite Lord Hemsworth’s motionless wakeful figure, 
visions of wealth passed, in spite of himself, before his mind— 
visions of four-in-hands, and screaming champagne suppers, and 
smashing things he could afford to pay for, and running his own 
horses on the turf. He did not want John to die. He had been 
dreadfully shocked when he had first caught sight of the stony 
upturned face almost beneath his feet, and had strained every 
nerve in his body to overtake the murderer. He did not want 
John to go where he, Archie, would have been terrified to go 
himself; but—he wanted the things John had, which his father 
had cften told him should by rights have been his, and they 
could not both have them at one and the same time. 

He could not understand his father’s fervent “ Thank God!” 
when he assured him that John was out of danger. 

“A miss is as good as a mile,” said Archie, with his smallest 
grin. He was desperately short of money again by this time, and 
he had no one toapply to. He knew enough of John to be aware 
that nothing was to be expected from that quarter. Twenty- 
four hours ago he had thought—how could he help it?—that 
perhaps there would be no further trouble on that irksome 
wearisome subject ; for lack of money, and the annoyance entailed 
by procuring it, was the thorn in Archie’s flesh. But now the 
annoyance was still there, beginning, as it were, all over again, 
owing to—John. Madeleine would lend him money, he knew; but 
he would be a cad to take it. He could not think of such a 
thing, he said to himself, as he turned it over in his mind. 

The ice carnival and John’s escape were a nine days’ wonder. 
In ten days it was forgotten for a cause célebre by everyone except 
Colonel Tempest. 

% Colonel Tempest had had a fairly pleasant time abroad. While 
his small stock of ready money lasted—the remainder of the five 
hundred \subtracted from the sum he had returned to John after 
his interview with Larkin—he had really almost enjoyed himself. 
He had picked up a few old companions of the hanger-on species 
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at Baden and Homburg, and had given them dinners—he was 
always open-handed. He had the natural predilection for the 
society of his social inferiors which generally accompanies a 
predilection for being deferred to, and regarded as a person of 
importance. He was under the impression that he was the most 
liberal-minded of men in the choice of his companions, and 
without the social prejudices of his class. He had won a little at 
“baccarat.” His health also had improved. On his return in 
December to the lodgings which he had left in such a panic in 
July, he told himself that he had been in a morbid state of 
health, that he had taken things too much to heart, that he had 
been over-sensitive, that there was no need to be afraid. Five 
months had elapsed; it would be all right. And it had been 
all right for about a month; and then 

If the distressing theory that virtue is its own reward has any 
truth, surely sin is its own punishment. 

The old monotonous pains took Colonel Tempest. 

It is a popular axiom among persons in robust health that 
others labouring long under a painful disease become accustomed 
to it. It is perhaps as true as all axioms, however freely laid 
down by persons in one state respecting the feelings of others in 
a state of which they are ignorant, can be. 

The continual dropping of water wears away the stone. The 
stone ought of course to put up an umbrella—anyone can see 
that—or shift its position. But it seldom does so. 

There was a continual dropping of a slowly diluted torture on 
the crumbling sandstone of Colonel Tempest’s heart. The few 
months of intermission only rendered more acute the agony of 
the inevitable recommencement. As he felt in July, after the 
fire in John’s lodgings, so he felt now—just the same again, all 
over again, only worse. ‘The porous sandstone was wearing 
down. 

He wandered like a ghost in the snowy places in the park—for 
snow had followed the thaw—or paced for hours by the Serpentine, 
staring at the water. Once in a path across the park he suddenly 
caught sight of John walking slowly in the direction of Kensington. 
The young man passed within a couple of yards of him without 
seeing him, his head bent and his eyes upon the ground. 

“Tt is his ghost!” said Colonel Tempest to himself, clutching 
the railing, and looking back at the receding figure with an access 
of shuddering horror. 

Another figure passed, a heavy man in an ulster. 

“He is being followed,” thought Colonel Tempest. “It is 
Swayne; and he is following him!” 
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He rushed panting after the second figure, and overtook it at a 
meeting of the ways. 

“Swayne! ”he gasped; “ for mercy’s sake, Swayne, don’t e 

A benevolent elderly face turned and peered at him in the 
twilight, and Colonel Tempest remembered that Swayne was 
dead. 

“My name is Smith,” said the man, and, after waiting a 
moment, passed on. 

In a flash of memory, Colonel Tempest saw Swayne’s huddled 
figure crouching in the disordered bed, and the check trousers 
over a chair, and the candle on the window-sill bent double by 
the heat. That had been the manner of Swayne’s departure. 
How had he come to forget he was dead, and that John was laid 
up at Overleigh ? 

“Tam going mad,” he said to himself; “that will be the end. 
I shall go mad and tell everything.” 

The new idea haunted him; he could not shake it off. There 
was nothing in the wide world to turn to for a change of thought. 
If he fell asleep at night, he was waked by the sound of his own 
voice, to find himself sitting up in bed talking loudly of he knew 
not what. Once he heard himself call Swayne’s and John’s names 
aloud into the listening darkness, and broke into a cold sweat at 
the thought that he might have been heard in the next room. 
Perhaps the other lodger—the young man with the red hair, 
cramming for the Army—knew everything by this time. Perhaps 
the lodging-house people had been listening at the door, and 
would give him in charge in the morning! Did he not at that 
very moment hear furtive steps and whispering on the landing ? 
He rushed out to see the thin tabby cat, the walking funeral of 
the beetles and mice of the establishment, slip noiselessly down- 
stairs; and he returned to his room shivering from head to foot, 
to toss and shudder until the morning, aud then furtively eye the 
landlady and her daughter in curl-papers. 

More days passed. Colonel Tempest had had doubts at first, 
but gradually he became convinced that the people in the house 
knew. He was sure of it by the look in their faces if he passed 
them on the stairs. It was merely a question of time; they were 
waiting to make certain before they informed against him. 
Perhaps they had written to John. There was no news of John, 
except a rumour in the World that he was to stand at the coming 
general election. 

Colonel Tempest became the prey of an idée fixé. When John 
came forward on the hustings he would be shot at and killed. 
He became as certain of it as if it had already happened. At 
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times he believed it had happened—that he had been presert, and 
had seen him fall forward, and it was he, Colonel Tempest, who 
had shot him, and had been taken red-handed with one of his old 
regimental pistols smoking in his hand. 

Colonel Tempest had those pistols somewhere. One day he got 
them out and looked at them, and spent a long time rubbing them 
up. They used to hang crosswise under a photograph of himself, 
in uniform, in his wife’s little drawing-room. He recollected, with 
the bitterness that accompanies the remembrance of the waste of 
lavished affections, how he had sat with his wife and child a whole 
wet afternoon polishing up those pistols, while another man in his 
place would have gone off to his club, (Colonel Tempest always 
knew what that other man would have done.) And Di had been 
gentle and affectionate, and had had a colour for once, and had 
played with her creeping child like a cat with its kitten. And 
they had had tea together afterwards, sitting on the sofa with the 
child asleep between them. Ah! If she had only been always 
like that, he thought, as he remembered the cloud that, owing to 
her uncertain temper, had gradually settled on his home-life. 

An intense bitterness was springing afresh in Colonel Tempest’s 
mind against his dead wife, against his dead brother, against 
Swayne, against his children who never came near him (Di was 
nursing Mrs, Courtenay in bronchitis, but that was of no account), 
against the world in general, which did not care what became of 
him. No one cared. 

“They will be sorry some day,” he said to himself. And still 
the waking nightmare remained of seeing John fall, and of finding 
he had shot him himself. 

More days passed. 

And gradually, among the tottering débris of a life undermined 
from its youth, one other thought began, mole-like, to delve and 
creep in the darkness. 

Truly the way of transgressors is hard. 

No one cared what he suffered, what he went through. This 
was the constant refrain of these latter days. He had paroxysms 
of angry tears of self-pity, with his head in his hands, his heart 
rent to think of himself sitting bound with anguish by his solitary 
fireside. Love holds the casting vote in the destinies of most of 
us. There is only one love which wrings the heart beyond human 
endurance—the love of self. 

And yet more days. The sun gave no light by day, neither the 
moon by night. 

To the severe cold of January a mild February had succeeded. 
March was close at hand. The hope and yearning of the spring 
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was in the air already. Already in Kensington Gardens the silly 
birds had begun to sing, and the snowdrops and the little 
regiments of crocuses had come up in double file to listen. 

On this particular afternoon a pale London sun was shining 
like a new shilling in the sky, striking as many sparks as he could 
out of the Round Pond. There was quite a regatta at that Cowes 
of nursery shipping. The mild wind was just strong enough 
to take sailing-vessels across. The big man-of-war belonging to 
the big melancholy man who seemed open to an offer, the yachts 
and the little fishing-smacks, everything with a sail got over 
sooner or later. The tiny hollow boats with seats were being 
towed along the edge in leading reins. A wooden doll with joints 
took advantage of its absence of costume to drop out of the boat in 
which it was being conveyed, and take a swim in the open. But 
it was recovered. An old gentleman with spectacles hooked it out 
with the end of his umbrella in a moment, quite pleased to be of 
use. The little boys shouted, the little girls tossed their manes, 
and careered round the pool on slender black legs. Solemn babies 
looked on from perambulators. 

The big man started the big man-of-war again, and the whole 
fleet came behind in its wake. 

Colonel Tempest was sitting on a seat near the landing-place, 
where the ship-owners had run to clutch their property a moment 
ago. His hand was clenched on something he held under his 
overcoat. 

“When the big ship touches the edge,” he said to himself. 

They came slowly across the pool ina flock. Every little boy 
shrieked to every other little boy of his acquaintance, to observe 
how his particular craft was going. The big man alone was 
perfectly apathetic, though his priceless possession was the first, 
of course. He began walking slowly round. Half the children 
were at the landing before him, calling to their boats, and stretch- 
ing out their hands towards them. 

The big one touched land. 

“ Not this time,” said Colonel Tempest to himself; “ next time.” 

How often he had said that already! How often his hand had 
failed him when the moment, which he and that other self had 
agreed upon, had arrived! How often he had gone guiltily back 
to the rooms to which he had not intended to return, and had lain 
down once more in the bed which had become an accomplice to 
the torture of every hour of darkness ! 

Between the horror of returning once again, and the horror of 
the step into another darkness, his soul oscillated with the feeble 
violence of despair. 
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He remembered the going back of yesterday. 

“J will not go back again,” he said to himself, with the passion 
of a spoilt child. “I will not—I will not.” 

“Tt is time to go home, Master Georgie,” said a nursery-maid. 

“ Just once more, Bessie,” pleaded the boy. “Just one single 
once more.” 

“ Well, then, it must be the last time, mind,” said the good- 
natured arbiter of fate, turning the perambulator, and pushing it 
along the edge; while the occupant of the same added to the 
hilarity of the occasion by beating a much-chewed musical rattle 
against the wheel. 

“The last time.” The chance words seized upon Colonel 
Tempest’s shuddering panic-stricken mind, and held it as in a vice. 

“ Next time,” he said over and over again to himself. “ Next 
time shall really be the last time—really the last, the very last.” 

The boats were coming across again, straggling wide of each 
other; how quick, yet what an eternity in coming! The top- 
heavy boat with the red sail would be the first. It had been 
started long before the others. The wind caught it near the edge. 
It would turn over. No, it righted itself. It neared, it bobbed in 
the ripple at the brink ; it touched. 

Colonel Tempest’s mind had become quite numb. He only 
knew that for some imperative reason which he had forgotten he 
must pull the trigger. He half pulled it; then again more 
decidedly. 

There was a report. It stunned him back to a kind of con- 
sciousness of what he had done, but he felt nothing. 

There was a great silence, and then a shrieking of terrified 
children, and a glimpse of agitated people close at hand, and 
others running towards him. 

The man with the big boat under his arm said, “ By gum!” 

Colonel Tempest looked at him. He felt nothing. Had he 
failed ? 

The smoke came curling out at his collar, and something 
dropped from his nerveless hand and lay gleaming on the grass. 
There was a sound of many waters in his ears. 

“He might have spared the children,” said a man’s voice, 
tremulous with indignation. 

“That is always the way. No one thinks of me,” thought 
Colonel Tempest. And the Round Pond and the growing crowd, 
and the child nearest him with its convulsed face, all turned 
slowly before his eyes, slid up, and disappeared. 
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Afterglow. 


Tuere’s a breath of western air 
Seems about your temples straying: 
I can fancy such black hair 
With Atlantic breezes playing: 
Freedom’s self has pressed a kiss 
On brows I must for ever miss. 


Eyes—their colour who could name? 

I ne’er asked, content discerning 
Quenchless as the vestal’s flame 

In those depths unfathomed burning, 
Frankly, utterly sincere 
The steadfast soul that knew no fear. 


And your speech—we strive and toil, 
We poor men, yet leave unuttered 
Half we’d say, and then recoil 
With a “wasted effort” muttered: 
Little wonder you spoke true,— 
"Twas Truth herself that spoke through you. 


“But the sun has set, you know; 

All’s dark now!” Nay, pause a minute: 
Mark you, friend, yon afterglow, 

How each tree, shrub, flower in it 
Stands clear-cut, distinct, defined! 
Has noon aught fairer, to your mind? 


My sun’s set! But yet there stays 
Such a light! To me all’s clearer: 
Courage nobler for her gaze, 
Freedom for her brows the dearer, 
Truth, because she spoke, more bright— 
Well, that will last me till the night. 


H. C. Mixcurm. 
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Che Pall of an Army, 


In the Church of Alverstoke, down by the Hampshire coast, there 
is hanging a stained and tattered piece of silk, the sight of which 
can scarcely fail to rouse a sense of pride in the breast of even the 
most phlegmatic of Englishmen. It isall that war and the seasors 
have spared of an old regimental colour of the 44th Foot, but it isa 
record of imperishable heroism. It has waved through the battle 
smoke around the Burmese forts; it has traversed the Indian 
plains; it has climbed the mountain wall that lifts upwards from 
the Indus shore; it has witnessed a struggle between a handful of 
Englishmen and a whole nation in arms; it is the very flag that 
floated over the bayonets on that fatal morning in the year 48, as 
the battalion filed slowly through the breach in the cantonment 
wall at Cabul, out into the winding-sheet of snow stretching from 
the city to the grim defile of the Jugdulluck. The men who 
guarded the banner are sleeping by the Cabul road. Its blackened 
shreds, perhaps the only vestige that is left of the whole doomed 
column, rest there in the quiet Hampshire church in a case of 
glass and oak. 

To understand the story, it is necessary to go back to the 
commencement of the present reign, and to gather in as few words 
as possible something of the geographical and political relationship 
of India and Afghan at that period. The north-western frontier 
of the East India Company of those days bore absolutely no 
resemblance at all to that of our modern Empire. So far from 
marching with the mountains from Peshawar to the sea, it was 
held back by a barrier of the great fighting races of the 
peninsula from the banks of the Indus. Scindh had not yet been 
conquered by the genius of Napier; in the whole of the vast 
territories of the Rajput princes there was probably not a solitary 
white sentinel; whilst Runjeet Singh, though a shadow of his 
former manhood, still gripped as firmly as of yore the Panjab and 
the Cashmere Highlands. In short, when the English massed their 
forces for the invasion of Afghanistan, the nearest point from 
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which they could launch their blow proved to be distant, as the 
crow flies, some two hundred miles from the mouth of the Khyber. 

The old Asiatic proverb, “ He that would hold Hindustan must 
make himself master of Afghanistan,” had already begun to exert 
its baneful influence over the intellect of Lord Auckland—that 
unhappy man, who, coming out from England with the generous 
design of “ doing good to his fellowmen,” lived to see the characters 
upon the slate of his good intention sponged out in blood. His 
ear had caught the first low whisper of the intrigues of Russia 
with the Afghan Ameers. The pistol shot in the St. Petersburg 
hotel had not yet brought Vickovich’s career to its tragic close, 
and he knew that that able man was filling the brain of Dost 
Mahomed with dreams of empire and conquest in reward for 
alliance with the Czar. The Persians had made their camp about 
the walls of Herat, and though the splendid genius of one unaided 
British subaltern was to hold the “gate of India” hard shut in 
their faces, public opinion was unanimous in attributing their attack 
to the machinations of the Kremlin. ‘The race,” in fact, wrote 
the most able of all Lord Auckland’s agents, “ was a neck-to-neck 
one between Russia and England.” 

The position was one which would have taxed the powers of 
that “ magician” upon the stage of Central Asian politics, Herbert 
Edwardes himself: poor Lord Auckland was hopelessly bewildered. 
Deeply impressed with the beneficence of the English raj, and 
seriously alarmed for the safety of his great charge, he at length 
succeeded in convincing himself that the moment had arrived, if 
not for the actual incorporation of the country as an integral part 
of the British Empire in India, at least for the exercise of a 
dominant influence in its government. Had he been content to 
attempt the achievement of his aims by a frank recognition of the 
autonomy of the Afghans, and a loyal effort to bind the two nations 
together in chains of mutual self-interest and esteem, he might 
have left a reputation hardly inferior to that of any of the 
brilliant men who had preceded him in his great office. Had he, 
determined as he was upon the virtual annexation of the country, 
poured his troops through the passes, and proceeded upon the 
Russian principles of conquest, he might even, though at fabulous 
cost, have crushed the tribes into sullen acquiescence. But from 
the moment he embarked upon a vessel of which the figure-head 
was fraud, and the guns were half-shotted, it was evident that he 
would merely succeed in scuttling his command. 

The mistake into which Lord Auckland was betrayed was 
founded upon a fatal misconception. The Afghans, he was induced 
to believe, were dissatisfied with the existing raj; if only their 
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deposed monarch, Shah Soojah, would present himself at the 
mouth of the Khyber at the head of two sepoy regiments, the 
tribesmen would carry him through it in their arms. The Shah 
listened eagerly to the suggestion. Would the English enable 
him to compensate himself for a quarter of a century of exile by 
a new lease of power, he was willing to submit to whatever terms 
they should dictate. But those years had witnessed the develop- 
ment of a career remarkable even in the picturesque annals of the 
East; and in the person of Dost Mahomed, the Afghans were 
conscious that they possessed one of the ablest soldiers and wisest 
rulers that the tide of revolution had ever washed into the throne 
of Cabul. Bred to the most menial of all offices—that of a sweeper 
in the great tomb of Lamech—permitted later to bear the lotah 
and fill the pipe of his mighty kinsman the Kingmaker Futteh 
Khan, the Dost had forced his way, by a display of splendid 
talents, to the highest position in his country. His earlier days 
had been tempestuous and stained with excess; but upon the foot 
of the throne he had cast his past behind him, and sworn to rule 
his people with justice. The oath was kept. Dost Mahomed 
became the idol of the tribes. Strong, however, as was his 
position, it was beset by difficulties. With a rival upon the 
throne of Herat, and Shah Soojah eternally intriguing beyond 
the Indus, with the Persians pressing from the west, and the 
Sikhs pushing upward from Peshawar, he felt the necessity for an 
alliance which should insure him against the instability of tribal 
loyalty. Of competitors for that honour there was no lack; but 
with remarkable sagacity the Dost had foreseen that at once his 
greatest danger and his best security lay in the attitude of that 
mighty power whose sentinels were already patrolling the banks 
of the Sutlej. He seized, therefore, the opportunity offered by 
the arrival of Lord Auckland to address that nobleman in a letter 
in which, with all the hyperbole of Oriental imagery, he besought 
him to extend to the Afghans the protection of England, and to 
redress the wrong they had suffered by the Sikh conquest of 
Peshawar. 

The reply of Lord Auckland was at once statesmanlike and 
gracious. The idea of intervention, it is true, he put firmly aside. 
‘My friend,” he wrote, in words which in later days must have 
recurred with sardonic mockery to the mind of the Ameer—* My 
friend, you are aware that it is not the practice of the British 
Government to interfere with the affairs of other independent 
states”; but he expressed his anxiety, by the negotiation of a 
commercial treaty, which should convert the Indus into the grand 
trade route for the products of Central Asia, to unite the two 
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powers in bonds of mutual advantage. Equally happy was his 
choice of an envoy. To the Afghan, no less than to the English- 
man, the name of “Bokhara Burnes” seemed the password to 
success. A diplomatist who had won his earliest honours at the 
court of the old Lion of the Punjab; an Orientalist, who with the 
theoretical learning of the study combined a practical knowledge 
of the life of the tribesman and of the bazaar; an explorer, who 
had followed the trail of Moorcroft over the passes of the Hindoo- 
Koosh into the wild and inhospitable plains beyond, and whose 
ascent of the Indus had wrung from a Syud upon the bank the 
bitter prophecy, “ Now is Scindh gone, since the English have 
seen the river which is the road to its conquest ”—Burnes appeared 
to his countrymen the very person to deal with the tortuous 
workings of the Asiatic mind, To the Cabulese generally, and 
to their ruler in particular, the nomination of Burnes was even 
more acceptable. For whilst his travels in their country were 
known to have impressed him with a most favourable estimate of 
the Afghan character, it was an open secret that by personal 
acquaintance both with Dost Mahomed and Shah Soojah he had 
formed an opinion as favourable to the powers of the Ameer as 
it was contemptuous of those of the pensioner of Loodhinah. 

This is not the place to tell over again the story of those 
abortive negotiations by which Lord Auckland sought to obtain 
a paramount influence over the affairs of Afghan in return for 
services which were absolutely visionary. Of Burnes’ conduct of 
the mission it is impossible to speak too highly. In the course of 
a few months, with his hands practically tied behind him, he 
succeeded in laying the foundations of an alliance which might 
have proved the strongest bulwark ever erected on our north-west 
frontier, only to find that it had been assiduously mined from 
Calcutta, and, instead of being carried up to its battlements, was 
to be blown into the air. The ground upon which Lord Auckland 
justified his repudiation of Burnes’ policy was that the Ameer 
could not possibly be trusted. The fatuity of the reasoning was 
exposed a few years later when Herbert Edwardes, handicapped 
by the recollection of Lord Auckland’s baseness, succeeded in 
accomplishing the task over which Burnes had failed. Then, 
with the sepoys up in mutiny from Delhi to Peshawar, and with 
his people goading him to launch the green banner through the 
Khyber, the old man stood staunch. “TI have made a treaty with 
the English,” he answered with splendid loyalty, “and, please 
God, I will keep it to the end.” 

Burnes returned to India to discover that the Government, in 
defiance of every principle of honour, had determined to remove 
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by force of arms the capable and friendly ruler of Cabul in 
favour of a creature of their own, and that their choice had fallen 
on Shah Soojah. For a discredited envoy, whose policy had been 
censured and repudiated, his welcome was somewhat strange. He 
was rewarded with knighthood, and was offered the post of second 
political officer to the expedition. Burnes was still young, ablaze 
with energy and ambition; in an evil hour he listened to the 
blandishments of Lord Auckland, and consented to return to 
Afghan to complete the ruin of his work. But though the 
scruples of the:man had been overcome, his written words 
remained, and his words, it was felt, would carry immense weight 
in England. For the express purpose, therefore, of deceiving the 
public, a British Cabinet consented to stoop to the artifice of 
presenting Parliament with a version of his despatches so edited 
and so garbled as to make him appear the exponent of the policy 
they had been written to reprobate. 

So the die was cast. On the 10th of December, 1838, the 
army of the Indus broke up its camp before Ferozepore, and 
marched along the river bank towards Bakkur. The Bolan was 
cleared without mishap. The women of Candahar welcomed us 
by strewing the streets with flowers. In the pitch darkness of a 
stormy July morning a handful of English engineers walked up 
to the walls of Ghuznee, threw down their powder sacks, blew up 
their matches, and sent the timbers and masonry of the Cabul 
gate crashing about its defenders. Ten minutes later the bugles 
of the 13th, sounding through the alleys of the town, announced 
that the stormers had carried the breach. The fall of the famous 
fortress filled the Afghans with consternation. It was in vain 
that Dost Mahomed, in tones vibrating with fire and emotion, 
called upon those who had eaten his salt for thirteen long years 
to follow him but once against the Feringhees that he might win 
at least a soldier's grave. His men melting away under his very 
eyes warned him that all was lost. He mounted his horse and 
fled towards the Hindoo-Koosh, whilst the hoofs of Outram’s 
troopers thundered in his rear. On the 7th of August Shah 
Soojah entered Cabul in state. The procession was to have been 
a pageant; it approximated more nearly to a funeral. The 
streets were deserted, the shops closed, not a solitary cheer 
marred the solemnity of the proceedings. The Afghans, clustered 
in sullen groups in their doorways, cast curious glances towards 
the filing lines of English soldiers ; but for the man, gorgeous in 
silk and glittering with jewels, riding at their head upon his 
snow-white charger, there was not a salaam, hardly’even a glance. 
Such was the triumph of Shah Soojah. 
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The English Government had got their puppet upon the throne 
of Cabul; but they were not long in discovering that the Dost, 
defeated and dethroned, was much the better man of the two. 
Whilst their precious protégé was holding empty court in the 
Palace of the Balla Hissar, fighting Afghan was welling steadily 
over to the camp of the rebel under the Hindoo-Koosh. For the 
next eighteen months the army of occupation enjoyed all the 
pleasures of a guerilla war. The troops were for ever marching 
and counter-marching against a phantom enemy. Towards the 
end of October, 1840, the Dost found himself sufficiently strong 
to venture into the Cabul country. At last, on the 2nd of 
November, Sir Robert Sale, advancing at the head of a con- 
siderable force along the Purwandurrah valley, came suddenly face 
to face with the enemy. Sale saw his opportunity. The native 
cavalry were thrown forward to outflank the enemy. But the 
Dost had no intention of avoiding the contest. Snatching his 
lunghi from his head, and standing up in his stirrups, bareheaded 
before his men, he pointed first to the green banner of Islam, and 
then to the ranks of the foe, and in a voice hoarse with passion bade 
the Faithful, in the name of God and the Prophet, to follow him 
against “the cursed Kaffirs.” The lines were closing rapidly, 
when, without warning, the native sowars broke, and scattering 
in flight, left their English officers to be cut down by the enemy. 
Opposite the British lines the Afghans reined in their horses, and 
having derisively flaunted their banners without provoking Sale 
to renew the contest, rode slowly from the field. 

The reverse was a serious one. A man so little given to panic 
as Sir Alexander Burnes felt it his duty to hurry off an express 
urging Sir William Macnaghten, the resident at Cabul, to 
prepare for the worst. But the doom of the English was not yet. 
With marvellous sagacity and self-restraint, Dost Mahomed in 
the hour of victory coolly weighed his chances. Further success 
he determined would merely have the effect of bringing a fresh 
army marching through the Khyber. Next day as Macnaghten 
was returning from his evening ride, he was waylaid by a couple of 
horsemen. One of them was the Dost himself, who, after twenty- 
four hours’ cogitation in the saddle, had determined upon making 
his submission. It was a daring resolve, but every calculation 
founded on it was eventually fulfilled to the letter. The English 
having got their dreaded opponent safe beyond the Indus, were 
lulled into false security. The work of reducing the army of 
occupation at once commenced. Many of the native and all the 
white regiments were withdrawn. A single battalion was 
ordered up from Kurnal to take their place. ‘ The country,” 
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wrote Macnaghten, upon the eve as he imagined of his return to 
India to take up the duties of the great office with which he had 
been rewarded, “was quiet from Dan to Beersheba.” Within 
two months he was a dead man. 

The new regiment whose name was destined to be so inseparably 
linked with that of Afghanistan, was amongst the most distinguished 
in the Queen’s service. For just a century its colours, blazoned 
with such words as “ The Sphinx,” “ Peninsula,” and “ Ava,” had 
waved victoriously across the globe from Philadelphia to the 
Pyramids, and from Cadiz to Rangoon. It had been raised in the 
old Jacobite days, immediately preceding the ‘ Forty-five”; and 
in its infancy had heard the clansmen’s slogan of “ Claymore” 
above the thunder of the guns at Preston Pans. Long before it 
had attained its majority it had given proof of its mettle on the 
day when Braddock marched his army over the crest of the 
Alleghanys down into the ambush of the Indians, in the forests 
round Fort Duquesne. How the regiment fought, how it had fallen, 
was seen in later days by the painter Benjamin West, as, 
leaning on his musket in the gloomy forest, he watched the soldiers 
of the Black Watch sweep back the leaves of three summers, and 
expose the bones of the men circled about those of their colonel, 
whose skeleton was covered by that of his servant. Years later, 
George Washington, to whose genius the remnant that escaped 
owed their preservation, spoke of the devotion of the troops as 
“the most beautiful spectacle he had ever beheld.” It was not 
the last time Washington was to see how the regiment could fight. 
When the tea-ships had been emptied into Boston harbour, and 
Cambridge organ had pealed its last anthem down Bunker's Hill, 
the battalion, which in the meantime had borne its part in wresting 
Canada from the French, was brought over from Ireland. At 
Brandywine, and at Germantown, it helped to rout its old friend’s 
armies, and then, after assisting in the capture of the West Indian 
Islands, once more crossed the Atlantic to serve under Arthur 
Wellesley in the operations round Boxtel. 

The war with the Convention was but the prelude to the furious 
struggle with the Empire. The regiment was amongst the troops 
which ‘drove Kléber’s veterans from the sands of Aboukir Bay, and 
was with Abercromby when he fell a few days later, in the moment 
of victory, on the heights before Alexandria. When Napoleon 
sent Massena to drive the English out of the Peninsula, it was 
ordered to join Wellington behind the towers of Torres Vedras, 
where the men, no less from the greatness of their hearts than from 
the slightness of their stature, won the honourable nickname of 
“the little fighting fours.” At Salamanca they captured the eagle 
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of the 62nd; they were amongst the heroes whose fortitude con- 
verted the retreat from Burgos into a triumph ; and on that April 
night in the year 1812, when British pluck upset all the 
calculations of science, it was they who first gave answer to the 
mocking French voices, inquiring “‘ why the English did not come 
into Badajos?” by planting their colours on its ramparts. When 
the spasm of the “ hundred days” shook Europe in its grip, the 
regiment was in quarters at Ostend. At midnight on the 15th of 
June the officers were dancing at the Duchess of Richmond’s ball ; 
at daybreak they were leading their men down the road to Quatre 
Bras. Never perhaps had the regiment fought more splendidly 
than on that afternoon. Shouldering their way through the clouds 
of French horsemen, they taught Ney that English infantry could 
meet his magnificent cavalry in “a thin red line.” Even when 
the storm of Piré’s lancers swirled suddenly up behind, and there 
was no time to form square, Hamerton’s voice rang out as coolly 
and precisely as on parade, “ Rear rank, right about face! Make 
ready! Present! Fire!” ‘ Never ”—writes the chief historian of 
the war—“ never, perhaps, did British infantry display its charac- 
teristic coolness and steadiness more eminently than on this trying 
occasion.” Two days later they stood behind Picton on the field 
of Waterloo, and answered that indomitable man’s dying order, “ A 
volley, and then charge!” with a cheer and rush that sent Ney’s 
columns reeling down the hill in flight. 

For the next nine years the regiment was allowed to possess 
its bayonets in peace, then it received orders to proceed for service 
in Burma. It left the country with the word “ Ava ” embroidered 
on its colours, but with half its strength mowed down by the hideous 
climate. It is approaching the most terrible but the most imperish- 
able of all the incidents of its career—an incident which may rank 
with the proudest feats of arms from the retreat of the ten thousand 
to the charge of the six hundred. Such was the record, when it . 
entered Cabul on the 9th of June, 1841, of the old 44th, now 
known as the Essex Regiment, a battalion which in our own 
times had won for itself new glories amid the snows of the Crimea 
and benezth the fierce sun of China. 

The summer of 1841 was fading rapidly into autumn, and still 
the call of the English sentinels echoed alorg the ramparts of the 
city. The man whom Lord Auckland has described as the idol of 
the people had been carried into Cabul, not exactly as had been 
prophesied, on the shoulders of the Afghans, but behind British 
bayonets, and if they were withdrawn, it was abundantly evident 
that the “adoration ” of the mob would express itself in the same 
rude rigour with which Hugh Latimer bundled the image of “Our 
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Lady” through the gates of his cathedral at Worcester. The 
delay, however, laid our faith open to doubt; whilst, worst of all, the 
appalling freedom of our people towards the native women was 
causing the name of Feringhee to stink in the nostrils of the 
Afghan. By the end of October the temper of the Cabulese 
could no longer be disguised. Burnes, who lived by himself in 
the city, received repeated warnings that his life was in danger. 
With characteristic incredulity he scoffed at the idea. Not until 
the mob was howling round his house could he be induced to send 
for help. Even then he maintained his ability to quell the tumult 
single-handed. Accompanied by his brother and Broadfoot, he 
insisted on haranguing the crowd from the gallery of his house. 
His answer was the whistling of bullets. Broadfoot was the first 
to fall, shot through the body. That night the pariah dogs feasted 
upon his corpse. A moment later his brother fell. Then at last 
Burnes, hurriedly disguising himself, left the house with a 
Mussulman, who had sworn on the Koran to save him. Hardly 
had they reached the garden when the traitor darted into the 
crowd shouting, “This is Secunder Burnes!” His body was 
left where it fell literally hacked to pieces with knives. 

Even then a determined man might have strangled the rebellion 
in its birth, The only man, however, who possessed the requisite 
ability and authority was lying in a pool of blood in Burnes’ 
garden. Macnaghten, with all his undoubted capacity, had not a 
shred of that peculiar fibre which in the Mutiny days made half 
the boy-politicals in Bengal, Clives of an hour. Elphinstone, 
who commanded the garrison, had been reduced by ill-health to 
that condition when man ceases to be vertebrate. His brigadier, 
Shelton, the colonel of the 44th, was not a man likely to have 
made two bites at a street crowd. He had been in the retreat 
from Corunna with Moore, and in that from Burgos with Welling- 
ton; he had fought at Vimiera and Badajos, at Vittoria and 
Salamanca, and a whole host of minor battles and sieges. But 
when he found his advice asked, only to be scouted, he drifted into 
a course of antagonism to his chief. Elphinstone, indeed, suc- 
ceeded in achieving every blunder open to an unaided intellect. 
The Balla Hissar, the one impregnable position in the city, was 
rejected for the cantonments, which were not even defensible. 
The troops were scattered instead of being concentrated. Whole 
battalions were massed at points where there was no danger, 
whilst officers, with subaltern’s guards, were deserted in charge 
of posts the safety of which was vital to the very existence of the 
army. To say that there was splendid valour displayed in spite 
of every discouragement is only to say that there were English- 
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men in Cabul; but already the native troops were beginning to 
fail. To mention instances is almost invidious; but it was then 
that Warner, a grim and taciturn soldier, with the heart of a lion, 
strove to shame his quailing sepoys by sallying single-handed 
from the walls, and cutting down, under a hail of jezails, the 
Afghan banner which had been planted at our gates; and thata 
sentry of the 44th, named Stuart, refused to stir when the bugle 
sounded the retreat, and held his post with the bayonet till he 
was overwhelmed by the torrent of the enemy. So November 
slipped away. We made one more fight for supremacy on the 
hills beyond the city, when our officers covered themselves with 
glory, meeting the charges of the enemy with showers of stones 
and with the sabre, when their men refused to follow them with 
the bayonet. In the gathering darkness of the winter evening, 
Shelton, struck by six balls, yet still in the saddle, was hurled 
back under the cantonment guns, amidst a routed rabble that no 
longer obeyed his voice. 

December came, and with it a new and baleful figure appeared 
upen the scene. Dost Mahomed’s son Akbar arrived in Cabul. 
For awhile the diplomatist succeeded the soldier as engineer of 
the crisis, and the English were compelled to listen to the un- 
palatable formula contained in the phrase “unconditional sur- 
render.” Goaded into desperation, they stooped to the vilest 
methods of Asiatic politics. A British officer was guilty of 
putting his name to a document which was nothing less than an 
incitement to murder; whilst Macnaghten himself condescended 
to listen to a proposal for keeping Shah Soojah upon the throne 
as a cloak for the ambition of Akbar Khan. How far the Afghan 
was sincere will now never be known; the Englishman was 
quickly to atone for his duplicity. 

At noon on the 23rd, Macnaghten rode out from the lines, 
accompanied by three companions, to settle the details of what he 
had come to speak of as “his plot.” They dismounted on some 
rising ground where the enemy had arrived to await them. 
Hardly had they seated themselves upon the grass than they were 
treacherously seized from behind. Two of the party were dragged 
away alive. A third fell under the knives of the Ghazees. 
Macnaghten himself was rolling on the ground in a violent 
struggle with Akbar. “Az barae Khoda.”—*“ For God’s sake,” 
he was heard to say. Then the Afghan, tugging a pistol from his 
girdle, shot him deliberately through the body. 

The news was received in the cantonments with inexpressible 
horror. All night the troops stood to arms along the ramparts 
listening to the yells of the Ghazees as they dragged the corpse of 
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the envoy in triumph round the city. On the morning of Christ- 
mas Eve a messenger came in from Akbar, with the terms on which 
the garrison was to be allowed to purchase its safety. The country 
was to be at once evacuated ; the artillery and waggons to be sur- 
rendered ; hostages to be given for the restoration of Dost Maho- 
med to his throne; and a great blood-tax to be paid in return fora 
safe escort through the Khyber. In the council at which this ulti- 
matum was discussed one voice alone was raised against its accept- 
ance. A month previously, when the Goorkha regiment had been cut 
up at Charekur, Eldred Pottinger had fought his way, bruised and 
wounded, into Cabul. Himself by far the ablest exponent of 
Asiatic character in the British camp, the man whose genius had 
baffled the Russians and the Persians before the walls of Herat, 
he rose now to solemnly warn the council that the time for trusting 
Afghan faith was past; that even if the Sirdars had the wish, 
they no longer had the power to control the fanatical Ghilzyes ; 
and that policy no less than honour bade them scout the bare 
notion of flight, and fight their way into the Balla Hissar, or 
perish in the attempt. Not a solitary voice echoed the splendid 
appeal. The fiat went out for retreat. On the 5th of January 
the engineers were busy throwing down the cantonment wall 
into the ditch to aid the free egress of the column. ‘That night 
the army slept in Cabul for the Jast time. 

The morning of the 6th broke fine, but the snow which had 
been falling for days past was deep upon the ground, and the 
cold was intense. Sixteen thousand souls gathered in the winter 
twilight behind the ruined rampart. The 44th mustered in the 
breach, four hundred and fifty-seven strong. They were to lead 
the advance and act as escort to the women and children of the 
Europeans. Behind them were ranked the native troops, four 
thousand men of all arms. The remainder consisted of a huge 
herd of camp-followers—poor creatures of each sex and every age, 
nurtured in the hot plains of Hindustan. It had been the wish 
of Shelton that the baggage should be loaded by moonlight, ready 
for an early start. Long, however, after sunrise it lay beaped 
about the transport animals, whilst the General, seated in his 
saddle outside his hut door, was wondering characteristically what 
he ought todo. At last, at 8 o’clock, Anquetil put himself at the 
head of the advance-guard and the evacuation began. Close to 
the city came the first check. The bridge of waggons across the 
Cabul river was incomplete. For three hours the tide of life 
welling through the breach in the cantonment wall was dammed 
up. A scene of indescribable confusion followed. All semblance 
of order was lost. The camp-followers, panic-stricken and 
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frenzied with terror, closed in upon the troops. The approaches 
of the bridge were choked by a writhing mass of struggling and 
shouting humanity. The bellowings of the camels, the screams of 
the women and children, and the imprecations of the soldiers rose in 
one deafening chorus, whilst high above the clamour rang out the 
yells of the Ghilzyes as they dashed plundering through the 
crowds, stabbing right and left. All day the stream of fugitives 
rolled unceasingly to the river. The snow from the very walls 
was smirched with the blood and strewn with the frozen carcasses 
of the defenceless Hindoos. The winter evening had closed in 
when the rear-guard descended from the ramparts and gave space 
to the rush of the incendiary and the looter. 

Barely six miles on the road the army bivouacked for the 
first time. Even then it was two in the morning before the 
rear-guard marched in. They had had to fight their way, with 
heavy loss, from the start. The night was one of misery and 
horror. There was not wood for a solitary fire. Half-a-dozen 
tents hardly covered the English ladies and children. Officers 
and men huddled themselves together where they had halted in 
the snow. The perishing camp-followers wallowed for warmth 
under the camels and ponies of the baggage train. Hour after 
hour the shrill yell of “ Ghilzye,” screamed from the hill-tops 
overhead, proclaimed that the foe was hurrying through the night 
to occupy the passes in the front; whilst in the rear the blazing 
buildings of the cantonments flooded the sky and crimsoned the 
snow with the glare of flames. 

Daylight served only to reveal the horrors of the night. The 
whole camping ground was strewn with the blackened corpses of 
the natives who had perished in the cold; many were dying 
unnoticed where they lay; many even of those who, numb and 
starving, struggled to their feet, were disfigured and crippled for 
life by frost-bites. At nine o’clock the march was resumed. 
There was an immediate rush of non-combatants to the front. So 
vast, however, was the volume of the fugitives that as the head 
of the baggage train approached Boot-Khak the tail had scarcely 
cleared the camping ground, three miles in the rear. The panic 
spread to the troops. Breaking their ranks, and hurling away their 
arms, the sepoys mingled in the rout. They had ceased to be an 
army; they were nothing but a rabble in chaotic and headlong 
flight. The place of danger having ceased to be in the van, the 
44th were extended to cover the retreat. Harassing and ceaseless 
as the service was, it was splendidly performed. Rush after 
rush of the Afghans was driven back: when the army halted at mid- 
day every effort to close had been completely baftled. At Boot-Khak, 
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Elphinstone received assurances that if he would only delay, help 
would reach him from the city. ‘The Koord-Cabul was now 
yawning before him. With an effort it might be cleared by 
nightfall. In spite of the representations of Shelton, he decided 
to trust once more to Afghan promises, and retard the march till 
evening. Late in the afternoon a Sirdar, surrounded by an 
immense retinue, approached the lines. He proved to be Akbar 
Khan. He had come, he said, to demand hostages for the 
evacuation of Jellalabad by Sale, and to provide the English with 
necessaries during the interim. It was then too late to negotiate. 
Again, in defiance of the expostulations of Shelton and Pottinger, 
the General determined to spend the night where he was. Before 
camping, however, it was necessary to clear the ground. Once 
more the 44th were called upon. Exhausted and starving as the 
men were, they responded gallantly. The hills, swept by a bayonet 
charge, were held till midnight: then the regiment marched down 
to its bivouac in the snow. The night was but a repetition of the 
preceding one. Here and there groups of sepoys were cowering 
over fires fed by their accoutrements, and even uniforms. In one 
place eleven officers were sleeping round the embers of a single 
pistol-case. In the mountain tops the enemy kept their watches 
with the terrible scream of “ Ghilzye.” 

The third morning dawned. Heavy firing from the hills 
ushered in the day, whilst the Afghans gathered in clouds for the 
attack. Shelton, who commanded in the centre, had barely time 
to rush to the rear, and put himself at the head of his own 
regiment. The 44th closed with a stern shout. For the first 
time the tribesmen felt the full shock of a British bayonet charge. 
They never sought a repetition of it. Scattering as rapidly as they 
had come on, they fled back into the hills. A handful of determined 
men had stemmed the torrent of the assault. The negotiations 
with Akbar Khan had meantime been concluded. Hostages were 
to be given for the surrender of Jellalabad: pending that event 
the army was to proceed upon its way. The choice of the Sirdar 
had fallen upon Shelton, but when the General refused point 
blank to leave his men, he consented to accept Pottinger in his 
stead. It was midday when that officer, accompanied by Lawrence 
and Mackenzie, rode out to deliver himself up, and already the 
fugitives were pouring into the pass. For five miles, through a 
gorge so narrow that no ray of the winter sun ever penetrated its 
gloom, the path bored up into the mountains. On either side the 
gaunt precipitous cliffs towered overhead, until the whole heavens 
seemed to have been shorn down to one streak of grey. Through 
the centre of the rocky road a mountain torrent dashed down 
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into the valley, strewing the deep snow on either shore with 
massive fragments of ice. 

To an army in the condition of the English such an obstacle 
could at the best have proved little better than a death-trap; it 
was quickly to be converted into shambles. No sooner were the 
troops fairly engulfed than the massacre began. It was in vain 
that Akbar at last exerted himself to restrain the fury of the 
hillmen. The mass of struggling life, now splashing through the 
water, now slipping and floundering over the ice and through the 
snow, was lashed by a fierce hail of lead. From the sides of the 
mountains, from ledges to which a goat could have hardly clung, 
the matchlocks rained down a pitiless fire. The sepoys were so 
benumbed that they could not pull their triggers in defence. And 
men and women perished like sheep beneath the long knives of 
the Ghilzyes, as they sprang out from behind every rock mad for 
blood and plunder. The natives were allowed to lie as they 
pitched, but the trunk of every Europecn was lopped of its 
members as a fallen tree of its branches. The 44th bringing up 
the rear were compelled to force their way over a carpet of corpses. 
How they succeeded in bringing their precious convoy of English 
ladies unharmed through the slaughter reads like a miracle in 
the light of the fact that as, in a blinding snowstorm, the last 
files cleared the pass, three thousand bodies were choking the 
gorge beneath them. 

The survivors camped on the storm-swept table-land to which 
they had fought their way. The wounded were crushed together 
under the shelter of the one remaining tent: for the first time 
the ladies were exposed in the snow. It was a night of com- 
parative calm. The Afghans were glutting themselves with the 
loot of the carcasses in the pass: the living they knew they could 
deal with at their leisure. 

Day came, and with it the now monotonous promise that if only 
the English would halt, food and protection should be afforded 
them. Again Shelton implored the General to push on: again 
Elphinstone determined to hearken to the charmer; and the 
dispirited men threw themselves down to stiffen in the snow. As 
the morning advanced the negotiations took a startling turn. 
Pottinger had passed the night ina neighbouring castle, in earnest 
consultation with his captor. He now sent to advise that the 
English ladies and their children should be surrendered to the 
protection of Akbar. ‘The responsibility of the step was enormous, 
but by the light of subsequent events it must be admitted he had 
gauged the situation accurately. Elphinstone accepted the 
proposal, stipulating only that the married cfiicers should be 
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included in it. And so the little band separated themselves from 
their comrades, and the final catastrophe was robbed of its 
crowning horror. 

It was evening. Another whole day had been lost, and not an 
ounce of the promised provisions had arrived. The men lay down 
to sleep with the terror of starvation added to their other 
sufferings. Early next morning they were once more on the 
way. Part of the camp-followers rushed on madly in advance, 
part hung wearily in their rear: both had their appointed 
shambles. Before them lay the Tungee Pass, a grim defile strongly 
held by the enemy. The English were allowed to pass without 
resistance. Hardly, however, had their bayonets disappeared from 
view than the Ghilzyes rushed down like wolves upon the herd of 
natives huddled between the cliffs. There was no fight; it was 
sheer butchery. When they drew off, the road was choked with 
dead. On the summit of the Haft-Kotul, where the path begins 
its descent to the valleys below, Elphinstone numbered his people. 
Of the 12,000 camp-followers, 9,000 had perished miserably ; the 
very line he was about to take was strewn already with the bodies 
of those who had pressed forward in the morning. Death and 
desertion had annihilated the native regiments. Not a solitary 
sepoy was left. About 150 sowars of the 5th Native Cavalry, 
with 50 horse gunners, and 250 men of the 44th, made up the 
effective strength of the army which four days previously had 
marched out of Cabul 4,500 strong. His brigade having ceased 
to exist, Shelton returned to his duties as colonel of the 44th. 
In order to insure, as far as possible, the safety of the attenuated 
column, he detached a company, under Soutar, to lead the advance, 
and massed the remainder in the rear to hold back the horde of 
fanatics now driving furiously in pursuit. Down the rugged face 
of the mountain the men scrambled in such order as they could pre- 
serve. At its foot the grim portal of the Tezeen Pass, into which 
all the morning they had watched the Afghans swarming to in- 
tercept them, frowned before them. ‘The passage was one long and 
bloody fight. Again and again dense clouds of the enemy rolled 
down upon the devoted rear-guard, threatening to overwhelm it. 
Had the men wavered for a moment the fate of the whole force had 
been sealed. But with undaunted front the little band held on, 
passing with hardly a stagger through the storm of bullets which 
swept them from the hill-tops, or facing round to crush with 
stern determination the rushes at their rear. Shelton had borne 
his part in two of the most famous retreats in history. He had 
seen the veterans of the Peninsula slogging their way from 
Burgos, and Moore’s army turn majestically to bay by the Atlantic, 
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at Corunna; but this was finer still. ‘“ Nobly and heroically,” he 
wrote, “ those fine fellows stood by me.” At last, at twilight, they 
emerge from the darkened pass, decimated but unconquered. 

The moon rose. It was a bright, frosty night. After a brief 
halt it was decided to push straight forward to Jugdulluck. At 
eight o’clock the march was resumed. The fire of the Afghans 
opened instantaneously all along the line. As the bullets fell, now 
on the head and now on the tail of the column, the camp-followers 
stampeding, like a herd of frightened cattle, from front to rear, 
threatened by throwing the 44th into confusion to make the 
opportunity for which the Ghilzyes swarming along the mountains 
were in waiting. Hour after hour the fight went on. Shelton’s 
men fell fast, but not a solitary wounded comrade was left behind. 
Lifted on to the horses of the devoted sowars of the 5th Native 
Cavalry, they were borne out of danger. A little before midnight 
the column approached Burik-at. The deep snow of the mountain 
district was being rapidly left behind, and the eternal whiteness 
of the landscape, shimmering in the moonlight, was seen checkered 
by great patches of sand and herbage. A score of watch-fires 
glimmered in the valley ahead, and Elphinstone pushed forward, 
preparing to force his way through the outposts of the enemy. 
The half naked wretches cowering over the embers proved, however, 
to be his own Mussulman sepoys, whose religion had saved them 
from the knives but not from the looting of the Ghilzyes. All 
through the thick darkness that heralded the dawn the men toiled 
on. The fire from the hills lulled down to mere random volleys, 
but a new horror succeeded it. The troops, maddened by thirst, 
could hardly be restrained from swallowing the water churned 
from the snow under their feet. Day came, and with it the fire of 
the enemy blazed out with increased fierceness. The dense crowd 
of camp-followers was beaten down by the bullets like a cornfield 
under a storm of hail; and the column struggled forward, leaving 
its trail of corpses even denser than before. The advanced guard 
was allowed to make head unopposed: every effort of the Ghilzyes 
was concentrated on the little hedge of Englishmen who brought 
up the rear. Again and again Shelton had to halt his men, to roll 
back the tide of the pursuit; not once did they decline to face the 
ocean of fanatics that surged down upon them. At last, as with fixed 
bayonets and colours flying, and every wounded comrade safe 
in the midst, the splendid fellows followed their colonel up the 
hillside at Jugdulluck to the deserted fort in which the advanced 
guard had already halted, Elphinstone and his officers sprang on 
to the ramparts and welcomed them with ringing cheers. 

Within the fort an unexpected banquet awaited the exhausted 
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men. Three miserable bullocks, which had managed to survive 
the march, had been discovered amidst the camp-followers, and 
promptly slaughtered. As the famished troops were swallowing 
the bloody, reeking flesh the enemy was seen creeping up to the 
attack. There was no need to give the word. Seizing their 
muskets, the 44th cleared the parapet with a rush, and went 
straight down the hill with the bayonet. The mere sight 
of that determined line was sufficient for the Afghans. They 
turned and scattered over the mountains in precipitate flight. 
As the day advanced the misery of the troops increased. The 
rain of bullets beat incessantly upon the walls. There was not a 
mouthful of food, and the only well within reach was the target 
for ten thousand matchlocks. Yet, whilst to remain where they 
were was to face death by slow torture, the path before them 
winding between the stupendous precipices of the Jugdulluck 
yawned like an open tomb. Recognising these facts, Elphinstone 
determined upon a final appeal to the generosity of Akbar Khan. 
Taking with him Shelton and Johnson, he rode out to find the 
Sirdar. It was quite dark when they reached the Afghan camp. 
Akbar received them courteously, but, in answer to their request, 
told them bluntly that he had no power whatever over the 
Ghilzyes. Finding their mission fruitless, they at once turned to 
depart. The proceeding was curtly negatived by the Sirdar. 
The attempt, he insisted, would simply cost them their lives. 
Like it or not, he told them, they must sleep where they were: 
in the morning he would attempt to bring the chiefs to reason. 
Early next day Akbar sent for them. They found him engaged 
in a furious altercation with the chiefs. Johnson, who understood 
the language, heard him, with mingled menace and cajolery, 
striving to stay the pursuit, and heard, too, the savage glee with 
which the fanatics shouted back their determination to annihilate 
the Feringhees. Hour after hour the noisy fight went on. At 
last, towards evening, cupidity triumphed, and Akbar announced 
that for a huge blood-tax the chiefs would call off the tribesmen. 
Hardly was the bargain struck, when a sudden roar of musketry, 
rolling up from the valley, announced that the column was once 
more plunging into the night. 

The long vigil had been kept by the men with unparalleled 
fortitude. But when the night had broadened into day, and day 
again had sombred into night, their leaders, convinced that they 
were again the victims of perfidy, had decided that if die they 
must, it were better to die like English soldiers, with their 
bayonets in the throats of their foes. At eight o'clock the force 
was mustered. The 44th formed up eighty strong. These, with 
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a score of gunners and some hundreds of camp-followers, were 
what the 16,000 had now shrunk to. Before starting, Soutar and 
Cumberland tore the colours of the 44th from their staffs. The 
regimental colour Soutar bound round his own body, beneath his 
posteen. The Queen’s, when Cumberland proved unable to 
conceal it, was entrusted to one of the sergeants, Patrick Carey. 
The poor fellow was killed in the pass; and in the darkness it 
proved impossible to recover his body. The colour was never 
seen again. It was a bleak and starless night as the men, 
stiffened and exhausted by their long watch in the snow, plunged 
into the impenetrable gloom of the stupendous pass. Every foot 
of the terrible lane had to be won by fighting. The whole defile 
swarmed with dusky figures, and the mountains overhead echoed 
back the scream of “Ghilzye.” The slaughter of the Hindoos at 
once commenced. This night, however, the butchers did not 
escape. Pent up between the walls of rock, they had to wait the 
coming of the English. The bayonets were driven home with 
murderous effects ; and, for the first time, along the trail of dead 
the heavy goatskins of the northern snows lay thick amidst the 
linen garments of the south. At last, as the pass was headed, the 
forward rush of the camp-followers recoiled suddenly upon the 
troops; and the dismayed soldiers caught sight, through the 
gloom, of a towering barricade choking the whole passage between 
the beetling cliffs. Dismayed, but only for a moment. Then, 
with the spring and roar of a wounded lion, the British rushed to 
the attack. The struggle was furious. The camp-followers, 
huddled together at the foot of the obstacle, were massacred to a 
man. The sick and wounded, too weak to force their way upwards 
over the rock and through the matted rampart of bush and tree, 
dropped one by one. From rear and flank and front the bullets 
poured down like a stream of lava. Anquetil, leading the way 
sword in hand, was amongst the earliest killed. Near him fell 
three officers of the 44th—Dodgin, who had already lost his leg ; 
the silver-haired paymaster, Bourke ; and the herculean Halahan, 
who had pitched aside his sword, and trudged from Cabul amidst 
his men with a musket on his shoulder. More than half the rank 
and file of the regiment died with these, whilst close by lay the 
body of Nicholl, surrounded by those of every remaining gunner of 
his glorious troop. Months after the avenging columns found the 
whitened skeletons, and heard the tribesmen tell, with mingled 
awe and reverence, of the desperate and majestic courage with 
which “ the red men ” had fought. 

On the left of the Cabul road as it approaches Gundamuck is 
a low hill, crowned by a monument. It is known to the English 
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as “The 44th Hill,” for it was there that the regiment made its 
last stand, as commemorated in the memorial upon it. In the 
twilight of the morning of the 13th of January a great force of 
Afghans was blocking the road above the village. All night the 
thunder of musketry and the roar of battle had floated up from 
the great pass in front, and in response every village and every 
hut upon the mountains had belched forth its occupants, greedy 
for loot. As the sun rose a little band of men was seen coming 
along the road from Jugdulluck. They were forty-five soldiers 
of the 44th, and some twenty officers of the entire force. On 
observing the waiting enemy the body halted, and then ascending 
the hill upon the left waved a handkerchief in token of peace. 
At first the hillmen appeared friendly. They agreed to conduct 
an officer to the village to negotiate with the chief, and some 
even pressed up the hill, offering the famished soldiers bread. 
Suddenly, prompted by perfidy, or mastered by the passion for 
loot, an attempt was made to disarm the nearest men. A voice 
shouted “ Treachery,” and in a moment the fight began. For 
two mortal hours, though the numbers were as a hundred to one, 
and though no man had more than two rounds of cartridge, the 
44th held the hill. Slowly the Afghans circling the base 
grasped the meaning of the English silence, and, with a yell of 
triumph, dashed in with their knives. Back to back, with sword 
and bayonet, the regiment fought to the last. Soutar, felled by a 
terrific blow, which laid open his posteen and exposed the 
colours, was taken for a great officer endeavouring to hide his 
rank, and dragged away for ransom. When the hill was swept of 
its last defender some half-dozen officers, who had ridden on in 
advance, were all that remained of Elphinstone’s sixteen thousand. 
Even these were not suffered to escape. Tarrying at Futtehabad, 
in an attempt to obtain food, they were set on by the villagers. 
Five out of the six were slain. Brydon alone was left to urge his 
exhausted pony onward over the snow to Jellalabad. 

On the morning of the 13th of January, the sentry on the 
walls of Jellalabad, looking out across the plain, caught sight in 
the distance of a solitary rider struggling forwards to the fort. 
The news spread like fire. Dennie, who, when he heard that the 
army had left Cabul had prophesied that only one man would 
escape to tell that the rest were destroyed, started up with the 
words, “ Here comes the messenger.” In a moment the whole 
rampart was lined by anxious faces. Slowly, very slowly, the 
horseman approached. He was seen to be an Englishman. 
Rolling in his saddle like a drunken man; only keeping his seat 


by clutching his stumbling, weary pony round the neck, the 
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garrison with a shudder saw him draw near. Eager men rode 
out to help him in. All he could gasp, as they lifted him from 
the saddle, was that he believed himself to be the remnant of the 
army. 

It was months before the whole hideous truth was known. 
Not until the avenging army had fought its way by the trail of 
rain-washed skeletons to the gates of Cabul, and brought back 
the prisoners and hostages, could the story be pieced together. 
Amongst the former was Soutar. For weeks he had been living 
in a tribesman’s hut, near the “ Hill of the 44th,” kindly treated, 
and guarding with anxious pride the tattered banner which had 
saved his life. It was destined to be once more unfurled at the 
head of a new 44th, before it was borne, amidst the bayonets of 
the regiment, to rest beneath the vaulting of the aisles of 
Alverstoke. It is the Union Jack which wraps the bodies of our 
soldiers when they have fought their fight, but the blended 
crosses in the quiet Hampshire church are the pall of an entire 
army. 


Freperick Dixon. 

















A Uight with the Crappists. 


In south-western France, a little to the east and north of the great 
wine-growing district of the Bordelais, is a rather extensive tract 
of country called the Double, which is scarcely known, even by 
name, beyond the region where it lies. It is still one of the most 
forlorn wildernesses in all France; but like the Camargue, it has 
been much changed of late years by drainage and cultivation, and 
is destined to become productive and prosperous. For incalculable 
centuries it had remained a baneful solitude, overgrown with 
virgin forest, except in the hollows between the low hills, which 
succeed one another like the undulations of the sea; and here, 
almost hidden in summer by tall reeds and sedges, lay the pools 
and bogs that poisoned the air and rendered the climate abominable. 
In the midst of this marshy cretaceous desert, stretching between 
the Isle and its tributary, the Dronne, and close to a wretched, fever- 
stricken village called Echourgnac, a small community of Trappist 
monks established themselves in 1868. They did not go there 
merely as ascetics fleeing from the world, but also as philanthro- 
pists, prepared to sacrifice their lives for the good of humanity. 
Their mission was to drain and to cultivate this most unhealthy 
part of the Double, and to improve the condition of the peasants 
who eked out a miserable existence there. The best testimony 
that their labour was not wasted was afforded some years ago, 
when the French Government was dispersing the monastic com- 
munities. The inhabitants of the Double were so excited at the 
prospect of their benefactors being expelied from their midst, that 
a serious conflict between them and the gendarmes was regarded 
as certain, if officials were sent to expel the monks. The danger 
was avoided by the decision of the Government to leave the 
Trappists in peace as well as the Carthusians. 

To pay a visit to the Trappists at Echourgnac was my chief 
motive for crossing the Double. I had left the small town of 
Ribérac, which is on the northern boundary of this region, early 
in the afternoon of a scorching summer day, and after quitting the 
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verdant valley of the Dronne had walked over several miles of 


desolate country with a scarcely varying landscape of scrubby 
woods and marshy heaths. I was now resting awhile by a reedy 


pool fringed with gorse and heather, and was listening to the 
Oreads answering one another upon their pan-pipes, when I saw 
coming towards me a figure which might have disturbed me very 
much had I been living in those days when—if there is any truth 
in legendary lore—the devil only needed half a pretext for forcing 
his society upon lonely travellers. This man—for man it was— 
had a face so overgrown with coal-black hair that very little could 
be seen of it excepting the eyes and nose. Beard, whiskers, and 
moustache were inseparably mixed up. What skin was visible 
through the matted jungle of hair was little less swarthy than a 
Hindoo’s. All the upper part of this astonishing head was hidden 
by a large hat of black straw, shaped like an inverted washing- 
basin. The rest of the figure was clad in a frock of dark brown 
serge, with hanging hood. Not expecting to see a Trappist 
where I was, I was startled for a moment by the apparition, but I 
quickly guessed that this was one of the brothers of the still dis- 
tant monastery who had been sent out on some little expedition into 
the district. As he passed he raised his hat just enough to show 
that the close-cropped black hair beneath it was turning grey. 
The road led me through a little village where there was an 
old Romanesque church. There were numerous archivolts over 
the broad portal, and above these was a horizontal dog’s-tooth 
moulding with grotesque heads at intervals, but time had effaced 
most of the carving. All about the church the long grass and gaudy 
mulleins stood over the bones of men and women who, like their 
parents before them, had clung to their old homes in the midst 
of the pestilential marshes, suffering continually from malaria, 
watching their children grow paler and paler, and yet never 
thinking of surrender. What a strange combination of heroism, 
obstinacy, and stupidity do we find in human nature! But now 
things had changed here. There was an air of prosperity in the 
village, and the people said that the fever had almost left them. 
While crossing another bit of wild and deserted country, I saw 
the dark gleam of poisonous pools nearly hidden by sallows and 
reeds, The vibration of my footsteps disturbed the vipers that 
lay near the hot road; they slid down the banks and curved out 
of sight amongst the roots of the heather. These reptiles abound 
in the Double ; conditions that are baneful to men are healthful 
to them. The sighing of the pines added to the sadness of the 
land, for these trees now appeared in clumps along the wayside, 
and the storm wind had begun to blow. The sun was shining 
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obliquely through a dun-coloured haze when I reached the village 
of Echourgnac in a cultivated valley. Here the cattle and the 
green fields were signs of the cheese-making industry carried on 
at the monastery. The conventual buildings were now visible on 
the top of the neighbouring hill, with the church-spire higher 
against the sky than all the rest. I made my way towards this 
little fortress of asceticism hidden from the world amidst the woods 
and marshes. 

I had made up my mind to spend the night with the Trappists, 
even if I was obliged to accept their charity and to allow myself 
to be classed with those tramps who have no literary pretext for 
their vagabond ways. Indeed, I had been given to understand by 
all to whom I had spoken on the subject in the district, that the 
reverend fathers gave money sometimes to the wayfarer, but 
accepted none in return for food and shelter. That part of me 
in which the ‘conventional is concentrated said: “Stop at the 
inn ;” but the other part, which has the curiosity and the errantry 
of the man who has never been perfectly civilised, said: ‘‘ Go on, 
and whatever happens pass the night with the Trappists.” 

Having reached the monastery gate, the next thing to do was 
to pull the bell. The porter opened first his wicket and then the 
door. The superior could not be approached for a quarter of an 
hour, so I was asked to wait in the lodge. Thus I had an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the porter. Although 
he was very much in religion, having been a brother at 
Echourgnac since the foundation, he might be termed without 
disrespect “a jolly old soul.” He was, as he said, a man who 
had no pretensions whatever to be learned. His lack of book 
knowledge made him all the more natural. His age appeared to 
be about sixty-five, but he had a body that was still robust and 
vigorous under his dirty brown frock, although he had been living 
so many years on bread and cheese and vegetables, and short 
commons withal. The post of porter must have helped him not a 
little to bear up against the discipline, for it allowed him the use 
of his tongue, and the rule of silence would have been a more 
severe trial to him than to many another. He poured out some 
beer for me from a great stone jar that he kept near at hand. I 
had heard that the Trappists of Echourgnac added to their other 
accomplishments the arts of beer-brewing and wine-making, and 
was therefore not surprised by the porter’s kindly offer ; but when 
I noticed the yellow colour and soup-like consistency of the fluid 
that he poured out for me, I was sorry that I had accepted it. 

“Tt is a little thick,” said the Trappist, whose keen eyes had 
noticed that there was a lack of warmth in the manner in which 
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I took the glass from his hand, “but the beer is good. It is 
rather new.” 

“Tt must be very nourishing,” I replied, after heroically 
draining the cup of tribulation. 

“Have some more?” said this good-natured Trappist as he 
raised the jar again. I saved myself from a second dose by an 
energetic “ merci!” and changed his thoughts by asking him if he 
had been a long time at the monastery. 

“T was one of the first lot who came here in July, 1868. There 
were twenty-two of us in all, peres et freres, and two or three 
weeks afterwards seventeen were down with fever. You can have 
no idea of what it was here five-and-twenty years ago. The 
country was unfit for human beings. The people went shivering 
about in the heat of summer wrapped up as they would be in the 
depth of winter. It was pitiful to see them.” 

He then entered into details respecting the clearing of the land, 
the draining of the pools, ete. Suddenly remembering the flight 
of time, he disappeared with my card and left me in charge of the 
lodge. Presently he came back and told me that the reverend 
father was unwell and could not see anybody, but that I could pass 
the night in the monastery if I wished todo so. The porter led 
me through a great farm-yard, then through a doorway into a 
room, in the centre of which was a large table, and in the corners 
four very small and low wooden bedsteads with meagre mattresses, 
a couple of sheets, and a coloured quilt. 

When we entered, two men were seated at the table eating 
bread and cheese and drinking home-brewed beer “ thick and 
slab,” such as I had been refreshed with. One was quite young, 
perhaps five-and-twenty, and it was to him that the brother who 
parleyed with the outer world at the gate introduced me with 
the recommendation that he should do all in his power for me, 
adding with an emphasis by which he gained my friendship for 
ever: “Je reponds sur vous.” The young man said that as soon 
as he had finished his own meal he would see about my supper 
—s¢ he called it—at once. I begged him to take his time, as I 
was inno hurry. The good porter, still solicitous, asked where I 
was going to sleep, and the young man, whom I afterwards learnt 
was a postulant, pointed toa bed in one of the corners. I was 
then left with my two new acquaintances. The postulant had 
very soon finished, and having brushed the crumbs off his part of 
the bare board with his hand, he disappeared to see what he 
could find for me in the kitchen. The man who remained also 
brought his meal to a close, but he did not whisk the crumbs 
away ; he brushed them into little heaps, and wetting his fore- 
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finger, raised them by this means to his mouth. He was about 
fifty ; his chin was shaved, but he wore whiskers, and a long rusty 
overcoat nearly down to his heels. He was very quiet, and I 
thought he looked like a repentant cabman. There was something 
about the man that excited my curiosity, but I felt that, 
considering where I was, it would be very bad taste to put any 
leading questions to him respecting his history. I nevertheless 
found a way of getting into conversation with him, and he did 
not need much persuasion to talk. He was rather incoherent, but 
I gathered from what he said that he had wandered a good deal 
from monastery to monastery, now in the world and now almost 
“in religion,” without finding anchorage anywhere. “The world,” 
he said, “is like a rotten plank, and we are like smoke that comes 
and goes. If we do not think of eternity, we are shipwrecked.” 
Feeling perhaps that something in the world was a little more 
solid after the bread and cheese and beer than it was before, he 
was working himself up to a communicative humour, and I was 
beginning to hope that I should soon know what sort of a 
character he really was, when the return of the postulant changed 
his ideas as effectually as if a bucket of water had been thrown in 
his face. When he ventured to speak again, the younger man told 
him that it was six o'clock, and that the whole community was 
now expected to observe the rule of silence. ‘Do not be angry,” 
he added as he heard the other mutter something that escaped 
me. “Iam not angry,” replied the owner of the long coat as he 
glided softly out of the room. 

I was now alone with the postulant, who made matters 
pleasanter for me by giving a generous interpretation to the rule 
of silence in so far as it applied to himself. He told me that as 
I had come after the hour of the second meal, the frere cuisinier 
was not in the kitchen, but at salve ; consequently there was no 
possibility of getting even an omelette made for me. After 
looking, however, into all the corners of the kitchen, my 
providential man had discovered some cold macaroni, which he 
presented to me in a small tin-plate. I do not know how it had 
been cooked, but its very dark colour made me suspicious of it. 
Although I knew it was quite wholesome, I thought it safer to 
leave it untouched, and to be satisfied with bread and cheese. 
Now this cheese, made by the Trappists of the Double upon the 
Port-Salut recipe, which is a secret of the order, is of excellent 
quality, and deserves its reputation. The monastery bread, made 
from the wheat grown by the monks, was of the substantial and 
honest kind which in England would probably be called 
‘“‘farmhouse bread,” although the great wheel or trencher- 
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shaped loaves of the French provinces might cause some surprise 
there. My meal, therefore, might have been worse than it was, 
and as it was given to me for nothing, it would have been very 
bad manners not to appear pleased. The truth is, the novelty 
of my position—that of a tramp taken in and fed on charity— 
amused me so much that I found everything perfect. I had an idea 
“at the back of the head,” that I should find a way of squaring 
matters financially with the holy men, but I did not wish to tell it 
even to myself then. I must confess that when a black bottle was 
placed beside the bread and cheese on the bare table, I was weak 
enough to hope that it contained some of the excellent white wine 
which I was told the Trappists made; but when the liquor came 
out the colour of peasoup, I recognised the religious beer 
which had already disappointed me. As I could get nothing 
better, and the water being distinctly bad, the most sensible 
thing to do was to be reconciled to the beer, and in this 
I succeeded very fairly. Necessity is not the mother of invention 
only. The wine, I afterwards learnt, is only drunk at the con- 
vent in winter. A portion of it is sold to priests for sacramental 
use. 

When I had taken the keen edge off my hunger, I began to feel 
a fresh interest in the postulant. Somehow, he did not appear to 
me to be of the stuff out of which monks, especially Trappists, are 
made, although I know that in all that relates to the interior 
workings of a man there are no outward signs to be relied upon. 
There is puzzle enough in our own contradictions to discourage 
us from trying to find consistency in others; but we try all the 
same. We have a fine sense of proportion and harmony when we 
analyse our fellow beings, but none whatever when we turn the 
faculty introspectively. The sanctimonious undertone in which 
this young man spoke struck me as being false, for there was 
nothing in him that I could discover which linked him to 
the ascetic ideal of life. But then the question arose, why was he 
there? He was strong and healthy; he had a deep colour on his 
cheeks and a humorous twinkle in his eye. He did not look as 
if he had been crossed in love, or had received any of the scars of 
passion such as might account for his wish jo become a Trappist. 
He had seen something of the world. He had been to Chili, 
among other countries, and the civil war there had ruined his 
prospects, so he told me. I concluded from what he said that on 
his return to France he had sought a temporary refuge with the 
Trappists, and that he preferred to remain under the shelter that 
he had found there, rather than run the risk of worse in’ the 
struggle for life outside. Becoming more confidential, he told me 
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that what was most difficult to be borne by those in his position 
was the rule of absolute submission and obedience. 

I had not been at the table long when this postulant glided out 
of the room saying, “I will see if there is a way of getting 
another bottle of beer.” Presently he returned with a bottle 
under his arm, and then I learnt that the abbot had given orders 
that I was to pass the night “ dans la chambre de Monseigneur.” 
The prospect of sleeping in the bishop’s bed furnished me with a 
conscientious reason for not drawing the cork from the second 
bottle of monastic barley-brew; but my companion, who was 
more or less in religion, did not give me a chance of refusing, for 
he drew it himself and filled two glasses. ‘‘ Nous allons trinquer,” 
said he. We clinked glasses and talked with greater freedom, 
although the postulant still spoke under his breath—it was a 
habit that he had fallen into. We were interrupted by a scuffling 
outside and by the opening of the door. A couple of monks in 
brown frocks were on the threshold. A small grey-bearded 
brother with a bent back held in one hand a pewter plate and in 
the other a small basin of the same metal. He was the /rere 
cuisinier, who had returned from salve, and he had come to offer 
me some vegetable soup and some more macaroni, both of which 
I declined. Not a word did these Trappists say, but they carried 
on with the postulant a conversation in dumb show as to what my 
requirements would be on the morrow. They stroked their 
noses, rubbed their fingers together, and grimaced so expressively 
all on my account that I suffered agony because I dared not 
laugh outright. 

When they had left I took a stroll outside, for as yet I felt no 
inclination to go to bed, notwithstanding that a bishop had slept 
upon the same mattress that was waiting for me. Keeping 
within the convent bounds, where no woman is allowed to set her 
foot—that troublesome foot whose imprint may be found on most 
of the paths that lead to a Trappist monastery—wandering 
beyond the buildings, but still within the enclosure, I came to a 
bit of waste land covered with heather and gorse that overlooked 
the wooded wilderness towards the west, as a headland bluff over- 
looks the sea. The sun had set and the wild spirits of the storm 
had drawn a translucent drapery of vapour from the dark 
thundercloud hovering overhead to where the fringe of the forest 
broke the blood-stained bar upon the horizon’s verge, and this 
luminous orange-coloured curtain was crossed every moment 
upwards and downwards by silvery shafts of lightning. Such an 
effect of sunset combined with storm was like a new revelation of 
nature, and the sublimity of the spectacle would have held me 
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fast to the patch of wild heath if the rain had not begun to fall 
in splashes. The long summer day was over, and the night came 
forth in trouble and with gushing tears. The roar of the thunder 
grew louder and the flash of the lightning brightened every 
minute. I returned to the monastery and found the postulant 
quite anxious to have done with me and to put me into the 
bishop’s room. He was sleepy—everybody gets sleepy in these 
country places at about nine o'clock, irrespective of canonical 
hours—whereas I grow livelier like a night bird as the dusk 
deepens. All the monks must have been in their cells snoring 
with the clear conscience which is the gift of the day that has 
been well filled up, when I reluctantly entered the only room in 
the place that had any pretension to comfort, but which to me 
was like a prison. I was making an effort to acquire the virtue 
of resignation, when the postulant spoilt the mood by speaking 
again of beer. Had he picked up in his wanderings the notion 
that an Englishman could not live unless he was kept well 
supplied with beer, or had he formed an exaggerated idea of the 
seductiveners of the strange but innocent liquor that the 
Trappists brewed? Whatever his thoughts may have been, he 
darted away in spite of my endeavour to stop him, and presently 
reappeared with another black bottle. I knew that he had not 
obtained it without diplomacy, and that he had made my 
unquenchable thirst the excuse; but by this time I had perceived 
that his solicitude was not wholly unselfish. He muttered some- 
thing about “ charity ” as he filled a glass for me, notwithstanding 
my refusal, then vanished with the bottle. He had promised to 
wake me at two o'clock for matins. 

When left alone I made an inspection of the bishop’s room. It 
was spacious enough for fifty people to dance in, and the furniture 
would not have been greatly in the way. The stones which made 
the floor had no carpet, not even the descente de lit, which in France 
is considered indispensable even when the floor isof wood. Inthe 
corner was a low wooden bedstead with dingy curtains suspended 
from a rafter, and a paillasse of maize leaves with a thin wool one 
above it ; coarse hempen sheets and a coloured coverlet completed 
the bedding. By the side against the wall was a broad prie-Dieu, 
with a lithograph just above it of the Holy Child bearing the 
cross. A plain table in the centre without a cloth, a secrétaire 
with high crucifix attached, another bare table with washing- 
basin, jug, and folded towel, with a few chairs and several 
religious prints, made up the furniture. 

This room was on the ground floor and looked out upon a long 
covered terrace, with the farmyard immediately beyond. I opened 
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the sashes—I had already prevailed upon the postulant not to 
fasten the shutters—and, having blown out the candle, I lit my 
pipe. I suppose if I had had any sense of propriety I should 
have refrained from smoking in the bishop’s room; but what was 
I to do, a prisoner there at nine o’clock in the evening and not a 
bit sleepy? If it had been a fine evening I do not think I could 
have resisted the temptation to jump out of the window and to 
stroll back to the patch of imprisoned moor. First a cat and 
then a great dog came sneaking along, and I tried to get on 
friendly terms with them from the window, but they too seemed 
to have renounced the world with all its pomps and vanities to 
conform to the Trappist rule, for each of them looked at me with 
pity and reproach out of the corner of the eye and described a wide 
semi-circle, at the risk of getting wet, in order not to be drawn 
into conversation. But the storm at all events had not been 
silenced; the thunder growled and groaned, and every half 
minute the lightning lit up all the stones and puddles of the 
great farmyard, beyond which my vision was cut off by the roofs 
of the out-buildings. 

Notwithstanding the unpleasantness of being shut up, I felt 
that if the management of the weather had been left to me I could 
not have arranged things better for my first night in a Trappist 
monastery. Here I was in the midst of the desolation of the 
Double under the same roof with men who were driven into this 
shelter by the desolation of their souls. Tempest-tossed by the 
conflict of the spirit and the flesh, wounded perhaps by secret 
griefs and humiliations, strong perchance in the eyes of others, 
while never sure of themselves from one hour to another, putting 
out upon the same sea again and again only to be thrown back 
upon the same desert shore, they at length settled down here, and 
they must have done so with the calm conviction that they had 
found the medicine to suit their kind of sickness in a life of 
incessant punishment of self and labour for others. 

It was about eleven when I felt tired enough to lie down. I 
had not been in this position long when something bit me. I 
thought I knew the enemy, but I dared not whisper its name 
even to myself, for I was overcome by its condescension. From a 
bishop to me was a fall in the social scale that ought to have 
made the most voracious insect tremble on the edge of the 
precipice. Maybe it did tremble before it yielded to temptation 
and forgot its dignity. 

The storm continued all night with intervals of calm. A little 
before two o'clock the bell was rung for matins. The clang of 
the metal must have been heard clear and shril) far over the 
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Double, even when the storm seemed to be rending the black sails 
of the clouds asunder. ‘The postulant fetched me, as he had 
promised, and he led me through a labyrinth of passages to the 
church. Although the building was almost in darkness, I could 
see that it was in the pointed style, and that it was marked by a 
cold elegance befitting its special purpose. The nave was divided 
near the middle by a Gothic screen of wood artistically carved, 
although the ornamental motive had been kept in subjection. 
The half that adjoined the sanctuary was somewhat higher than 
the other, and here the Trappist fathers had their stalls—the 
brothers’ stalls were in the lower part. I was led to a place 
below the screen. The office had already commenced; the 
monotonous plain-chant by deep-toned voices had reached me in 
the corridors. Perhaps it was half an hour later when the 
chanting ceased. The lamps were darkened in the stalls above 
the screen—in the lower part there was but one very small light 
suspended from the vault—then the monks knelt each upon the 
narrow piece of wood affixed to their stalls for this purpose, and 
for half an hour with heads bent down they prayed in silence 
while the thunder groaned outside and the lightning flashed 
through the clerestory windows. To the Trappists, who day 
after day, year after year, at the same hour had been going through 
the same part of their unchanging discipline, heedless whether 
the stars shone overhead or the lightning glittered, there was 
nothing in all this to draw their minds from the circle of 
devotional routine; I alone felt as if 1 was going down into my 
grave. The grey light that was now making the ribs of the 
vaulting dimly visible was like the dawn of eternity breaking 
through the brief night called Death, which is not perhaps so 
dark as it seems. At three o'clock the chill and awful silence was 
broken by the white-robed prior, who rose from his low posture 
like a dead man in his shroud, and began to chant in another tone 
and measure from what had gone before, and which had in it the 
sadness of the wind that I heard moaning in the pine-tops on the 
moor before the storm broke. The voice was strong and clear, 
but so solemn that it was almost unearthly, and it seemed in some 
strange way to mingle with the purity of the cold dawn that 
comes when all the passions of the world are still, but which 
makes the leaves tremble at the crime and trouble of another day. 

When the prior stood up the brothers left to begin their 
manual labour, each one in his allotted place. The fathers 
remained in their stalls until after the four o’clock mass, and 
then they too fell to work until six o’clock—the hour of prime. I 
soon followed the brothers, although not so far as the fields, the 
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cheese rooms, and farm-buildings. I returned to my room; but, 
as I had to pass on the upper side of the screen on leaving the 
church, I looked at the two rows of white figures standing in 
their stalls. It may have been the effect of the mingled daylight 
and lamplight, or of my own imagination: whatever the reason, 
I thought during those few seconds that I had never before seen 
such a collection of strange and startling faces. They were not 
those of weak men, but of sombre men who had walked through 
Hell like Dante, and who bore upon their calm and corpse-like 
features the deep-cut traces of the flame and horror. 

I took up my old place by the window, and watched in the 
twilight of morning an aged brother, with frock hitched up above 
his naked ankles and his feet in great sabots, fetch sack after sack 
of what I supposed to be bran, and carry it away on his shoulders. 
He passed close to me, and looked at me with an expression which 
I interpreted to mean: ‘‘ You must be a lunatic to stare at me 
instead of going to bed—you, who have Monseigneur’s soft bed 
and are at liberty to sleep.” But no word passed between us. 
At length I did go to bed again and slept. 

I was awakened by a noise in my room, and on opening my 
eyes I saw a long figure in white two or three yards from me, and 
I realised that a Trappist father was watching me. Then, when 
he perceived that I was awake, he glided from the room without 
saying a word. Had I spoken, he would have replied and 
explained what he wanted; but I had not recovered sufficiently 
from my surprise to remember the rule until he was gone. I now 
called to mind that the postulant had told me over-night that a 
certain father would show me round the monastery after prime. 
This then was he, and I was doubtless keeping him waiting, for it 
was seven o'clock. A few minutes later he returned. I was then 
at my ablutions. 

Now, although I have grown pretty well accustomed to go 
through this daily duty with the aid of salad-bowls and slop- 
basins while living in the French provinces, I think it good for 
the mind to keep up the illusion of a thorough wash even when 
this is practically impossible. When, therefore, the Trappist 
stalked again into my room without giving me warning, his 
costume, primitive as it was, was surpassed by the simplicity of 
mine. I told him that I would be with him in two or three 
minutes, and he retired with a slow and stately nod. I tried very 
hard to keep my word, for I expected every moment to see the 
door open again. When I opened it myself, I found the father 
pacing slowly in the passage. Knowing that there is not much 
to be had in a Trappist monastery without asking, I opened the 
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conversation by making some delicate allusions to breakfast. The 
truth is that the bread and cheese supper was nothing to me now 
but an unsatisfactory recollection, and, with the sense of vacuum 
that distressed me, I was unwilling to follow the monk upon the 
promised round lest I should die of inanition on the way. He 
asked me what I would like to eat, and I said, “ Anything that is 
near at hand.” Had I suggested that a chop or a steak would be 
suitable after so light a dinner, I should not have had it; but I 
should have received a large measure of silent reprobation for my 
bad taste in asking for it, and also for having reminded a 
Trappist of such vanities of the past. 

The father—he was becoming fatherly indeed—went to a 
cupboard of the salle a manger already described, and brought out 
what I had left of the bread and cheese set before me the previous 
evening. Having placed this on the table, together with a bottle 
of beer—the postulant had led me to hope for coffee and milk, 
but there was evidently no escape from malt liquor here—he 
withdrew to a little office close by where he was wont to perform 
the daily duty of keeping the cheese accounts of the monastery. 
I felt sure that when he had reckoned up a few figures he would 
be coming round to tear me away from the bread and cheese, so I 
endeavoured to hasten the consumption with as much speed as I 
could decently put on. I was right in my conjecture. I had not 
been seated five minutes when he came back and wandered half 
round the table. 

“ Jaurai fini dans un petit moment, mon pere,” said I, as I cut 
off another piece of cheese. By-the-bye, nobody should call a 
Trappist “ Monsieur,” because the monk has ceased to have even 
a name of his own other than his religious one, and has become a 
father or brother to everybody. He returned to his accounts ; 
but he had not gone very deeply into them when he saw me 
standing at the door of his little den. He left his books at once, 
and we walked side by side where he chose to lead me. He was a 
rather tall man, with a face that was an enigma. The features 
were so like those of the late Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, that if the 
English Freethinker had disappeared mysteriously I might have 
strongly suspected him of having turned Trappist, for if the 
members of the order had written their history one would not be 
surprised to find anybody in it. 

This father volunteered no information whatever; it had all 
to be drawn out of him. He spoke in a low voice, and, as it 
appeared to me, with something of the hesitation of a man who 
is recalling his mother tongue after many years of disuse. His 
face was large and heavy; but there was a keen light in his eyes 
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which at times was that of gaiety well kept under. He soon let 
me see that even a Trappist may give out an occasional flash of 
humour. I was questioning him respecting the help that the 
monastery gave to the poor, and he told me that in addition to 
thirty or forty persons living in the locality who received regular 
assistance every day, about the same number of wanderers stopped 
at the gate and waited for the bread and cheese which was never 
refused them. 

“Men looking for work?” I asked innocently. 

“Yes,” replied the monk, without moving a muscle of his stolid 
face; “and who pray to God that He will not give them any.” 

It was evident that no sentimental illusions respecting the 
begging class were entertained by the community. The monk 
confirmed what people in the country had already told me of the 
help afforded by the Trappists to peasant agriculturists in 
difficulties. The sick were moreover supplied with medicines 
gratuitously from tbe small pharmacy attached to the monastery. 
I did not ask the question, but I concluded that at least one of the 
fathers had a medical diploma. The medicine that was chiefly 
wanted in the Double when the Trappists settled there was 
quinine; the demand upon it was very heavy years ago, but by 
removing to a great extent the cause of the fever-breeding 
miasma, the monks have been able to economise the drug. 

Talking about these matters, we reached the refectory. A great 
cold room with whitewashed walls and five long narrow tables 
with benches on each side, stretching from end to end, was the 
place where the monks took their very frugal meals. The tables 
were laid for the first meal. There were no cloths, and it is 
almost needless to add that there were no napkins, although these 
are considered so essential in France that even in the most 
wretched auberge one is usually laid before the guest. Trappists, 
however, have little need of them. At each place were a wooden 
spoon and fork, a plate, a jug of water, and another jug—a smaller 
one—of beer, and a porringer for soup, which is the chief of the 
Trappists’ diet. Very thin soup it is; the ingredients being 
water, chopped vegetables, bread, and a little oil or butter. 
Until a few years ago no oily matter, whether vegetable or 
animal, was allowed in the soup, nor was it permissible, except in 
case of sickness, to have more than one meal a day; but the 
necessity of relaxing the rule a little was realised. Now, during 
the six summer months of the year, there are two meals a day, 
namely, at eleven and six; but in winter there is still only one 
that is called a meal, and this is at four. There is, however, a 
gotiter—just something to keep the stomach from collapsing—at 
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ten in the morning. No flesh, nor fish, nor animal product, 
except cheese and butter, is eaten by these Trappists unless they 
fall ill, and then they have meat or anything else that they may 
need to make them well. There is, however, very little sickness 
amongst them. The living of each Trappist probably costs no 
more than sixpence a day to the community. Assuming that the 
money brought into the common fund by those who have a private 
fortune—the fathers as a rule are men of some independent 
means—covers the establishment expenses and the taxation 
imposed by the State, there must remain a considerable profit on 
the work of each individual, whether he labours in the fields or 
in the dairy and cheese rooms, or concerns himself with the sales 
and the accounts, or, like the porter at the gate, tests with an 
instrument the richness of the milk that is brought in by the 
peasants, lest they who have been befriended by the monks in 
sickness and penury should steal from them in return. To devote 
this surplus obtained by a life of sacrifice, compared to which the 
material misery of the beggars whom they relieve is luxury, to 
the lessening of human suffering, to the encouragement of the 
family, offering the hand of charity to the worthy and the 
unworthy, expecting no honour from all this, and not even 
gratitude, is a life that makes that of the theoretical philan- 
thropists and humanitarian philosophers look rather barren. Let 
every man who lives up to an unselfish ideal have full credit for 
it, whether he be a Trappist or a Buddhist. . 

At one end of the refectory, below the line of tables, was a 
small wooden bench for a single person. The monk pointed to it 
with half a smile upon his face. “ What isit?” I asked. “The 
stool of penitence,” he replied. Here a monk, who had brought 
upon himself some disciplinary correction, sat by order of the 
abbot in view of everybody, and had the extra mortification of 
watching the others eat. while he, the penitent, had nothing to 
put between his teeth. I wondered if my cicerone had ever been 
perched there, but I was not on such terms of familiarity with 
him that I could ask the question. 

From the refectory we went to the dormitory, an oblong room 
with a passage down the middle, and cells on each side—about 
fifty altogether. They were very narrow, and were separated by 
lath and plaster partitions, only carried to the height of about 
six feet. These partitions, which had been whitewashed over, 
looked very fragile and dilapidated, and altogether the appearance 
of this great dormitory was wretched in the extreme. A glance 
into the interior of two or three of the cells deepened this 
impression. In each was a small wooden bedstead about a foot 
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and a half high, with nothing upon it but a very thin paillasse, a 
black blanket (the colour of the wool) and a little bolster. Upon 
a nail hung a small cat-o’-nine-tails of knotted whipcord. “ How 
often do you administer to yourselves the discipline?” I asked. 
“Every Friday,” said the monk. To other questions that I put 
to him he replied that about ten members of the community were 
priests, and that fathers and brothers used the dormitory in 
common. There was no distinction between the two classes as 
regards the vows that were taken. 

We passed into the cloisters, which were very plain, without 
any attempt at architectural ornament, but the garden that filled 
the centre of the quadrangle was carefully kept, and the many 
flowers there were evidently watered and otherwise tended by 
hands that were gentle to them. Then I asked if it was true that 
the members of the community, when they passed one another 
in their ordinary occupations, were allowed to break the rule of 
silence only to say, “Remember death.” “No,” replied the 
monk, “it is a legend that originated with Chateaubriand.” We 
reached the chapter-house, a plain room with benches along the 
walls and a case containing a small collection of books. I saw 
nothing of interest here excepting a genealogical tree of the order 
of Reformed Cistercians, called Trappists, showing its descent 
from the Abbey of Citeaux, and a portrait of Pere Dom Sébastien, 
Abbot-General of the Trappists, who was a pontifical zouave 
before he put on the habit of the most ascetic of the monastic 
orders. 

I asked to see the cemetery, and was led to an uncultivated 
spot a little beyond the block of convent buildings. A small 
grassy enclosure, with a wooden paling round it, was the monks’ 
burying-place. About twelve had died in the twenty-five years 
of the monastery’s existence, but most of the graves looked recent. 
This was explained to me by the Father, who actually smiled as he 
said: “ We who came here at the commencement are getting old 
now and are following one another to the cemetery rather quickly.” 
Wearers of the white frock and wearers of the brown frock were 
lying in perfect equality side by side as they happened to die, 
each having a small cross of white wood standing in the grass of 
his grave. I read: ‘‘ N. Raphaél, monachus——, natus , pro- 
fessus , obiit ” The dates I took no note of. With the 
exception of the name and the dates, the inscription on each cross 
was the same as on the others. And the name, it need scarcely be 
said, was the one taken in religion. 

“Do you know one another’s family names?” I asked of the 
living monk by my side, who appeared to have lapsed into 
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meditation, thinking, perhaps, how far his place would be from 
the last on the line. 

“ As a rule we do not. There are only two or three monks here 
whose names I know.” 

Lastly, I was taken to the farm buildings, where there were 
about fifty cows and one hundred pigs. A young brother, a 
novice, was busy, with his frock hitched up, cleaning out the 
pigsties. He was piously plying the shovel, but his face had not 
yet acquired an expression of perfect resignation. He was young, 
however, and perhaps he had been brought up in better society 
than that of pigs. 

I was invited with much kindness and courtesy to stay until 
after the eleven o’clock meal; but grateful as I felt to the 
Trappists for their bread and cheese and home-brewed beer, which 
had enabled me to sustain life for more than twelve hours, I was 
quite content with what I had received in that way. My curiosity 
being also satisfied, I gladly went forth into the wicked world 
again after exchanging a cordial farewell with the genial porter, 
who, when he caught sight of me returning to his lodge, looked 
sharply to see if the jar of beer was safe, and his mind being made 
easy on the point, he begged me to let him pour me out a glass. 
Then he gazed at me with round eyes of surprise and reproach 
when I declined the offer with more animation than discretion 
should have permitted. 


E. Harrison Barker. 
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A Hard Little Cuss. 


By Mrs. H. H. PENROSE. 





Cuapter I. 


Tom Rocxner and his wife, Damaris, were coming home 
together for the first time. They had been married two days ago 
at “Pop” Langford’s, which was eight miles on the other side of 
Fort Ballantyne; and from that great city—the greatest Damaris 
had ever visited—the way was long to Rimesyville, and the road 
just a little worse than could be found in any other part of 
Florida. They were drawn along it in a covered waggon, by a 
lean pony, that, judging from the prominence of his ribs, one 
would have supposed unfit to perform the journey in a week; but 
he was managing it in a day, in spite of appearances, and even 
indulging in a mild trot whenever he chanced on a bit of road that 
was not quite under water, and did not contain more than one 
palmetto root to the yard. 

“Have we very much farther to go?” asked Damaris, glancing 
from the sky to Tom’s face, on which the glow of the setting sun 
was reflected. 

“Not more’n about four miles, I reckon. I’m afraid you are 
’most dead already, Damaris. You wouldn’t like to camp here 
for the night, I suppose?” 

As they were crossing a flooded ford when he spoke, it did not 
seem quite probable that she would like it. 

“Td git along right enough,” said Damaris, “ if I could git out 
and stretch for a bit. I never before went farther than from Pop’s 
place to Fort Ballantyne, and there’s enough difference between 
eight miles and twenty-three to make one feel sort o’ cramped.” 

“You might git out, of course, if there wasn’t such a durned 
lot of water, but you c’uldn’t walk here. “Tis always like this, you 
see, towards the end of the rainy season,” he added reflectively. 

Damaris gave a little sigh, and Tom began to pity her very 
much. Presently he became possessed of a brilliant idea. 

“JT know what we'll do,” he exclaimed triumphantly. “Joe 
Nettleby’s house is two miles nearer than mine; we'll get out 
there and stay supper. Joe is always glad to see a fellow.” 
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“Does he live alone?” asked Damaris, who up to this time 
had not felt the smallest curiosity concerning her new neighbours.’ 

“No, there’s his wife—Sarah Nettleby.” 

*‘ Will she be glad to see us, too?” 

“T don’t know,” said Tom with an air of sublime indifference. 
“T don’t ever pay much attention whether she is or not. You 
won't like her, I reckon, Damaris. She’s a hard little cuss, she 
is; but then, she’s half a Northerner, so that accounts for it.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Damaris, hesitating between the desire to rest 
and the dread of a cool reception, “it would be better to go 
straight home.” 

“Not a bit,” answered Tom with decision. “Joe is a good 
fellow, and you need not give a durn for what his wife thinks, any 
more than Ido. If she wants to come to your house she'll come, 
and you can do the same by hers. Besides, she may be all right. 
She’s well enough—for a Northerner—when she is in a good 
humour.” 

It appeared, however, that Sarah Nettleby was not all right that 
evening, for as soon as she had made out the approaching waggon 
through the fast deepening twilight, she went round to the back 
of the house where Joe was chopping firewood, and made plain her 
sentiments. 

“Here’s Tom Rockner’s waggon,’ she announced in an un- 
pleasantly high-pitched voice. “He is bringing home his new 
wife, I guess; and they are coming right here. Mind you don’t 
go asking them to supper, Joe; there’s nothing in the house to 
make a decent meal, and I don’t want that Cracker chit turning 
up her nose at our things.” 

Now there were two things in this speech that Joe did not like. 
In the first place, being a through-bred Cracker himself, it did 
not please him to hear the word used as a term of disparagement : 
and, in the second, having all a Cracker’s notions on the subject 
of hospitality, he did not care to be told that guests were un- 
welcome for no better reason than that the supper was a simple 
one. So, although little used: to resisting his wife’s firmly esta- 
blished authority, he put down his axe with the air of a man who 
had made up his mind to defend his dignity by an act of heroism, 
and, reaching the gate of his little garden just as the lean pony 
came to a halt, invited the bride and bridegroom to supper with 
infinite cordiality. Sarah followed slowly, and having been 
formally “ made known” to Mrs. Rockner, stood beside the waggon 
in silence so repellant that Damaris turned involuntarily to whisper 

‘to Tom that she would rather not stay. However, Tom was 
already on the ground holding out his hand to aid her to alight ; 
so there seemed no help for it, and she got out reluctantly enough, 
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feeling only a little relieved by Joe’s welcome and congratulations 
as they walked towards the house. 

While Sarah bustled about with some unnecessary clatter, 
making her preparations for supper, and occasionally snapping at 
Joe for not having cut the firewood to her liking, Damaris, watch- 
ing her, took as charitable a view of her personal appearance as was 
possible under the circumstances, and yet came to the conclusion 
that this was a face with which she could never make friends. 

Sarah Nettleby was a slight, wiry little woman with the 
colouring of a drab moth. Her nose and elbows were sharp, and 
her dust-coloured hair corresponded painfully with her pale com- 
plexion, light eyes, light eyebrows, and light eyelashes. Her 
small, thin-lipped mouth had not a single curve of sweetness, and 
her sharp, alert expression was unpleasantly suggestive of being 
perpetually on the look-out for disagreeables. She gave one the 
idea of a woman who would like to put her finger on a sore spot 
and press it there. 

Damaris wished with all her heart that she had not complained 
of being cramped, and felt still more uncomfortable as Tom 
went on explaining how it all happened, and ended by saying— 

“ And, you see, we were glad to come in here, not only for that, 
but because of all the trouble it would ha’ been getting things 
straight down at my place—with things to unpack, and Damaris 
not knowing where to put her hand on anything. It would ha’ 
been twelve o'clock before we got anything to eat.” 

“That’s so,” said Joe, heartily; “I’m mighty glad you thought 
of stopping on your way. I like a man to act friendly.” 

Still Sarah said nothing, and Damaris felt herself irritated 
almost to tears by her cold silence. She was oppressed by the 
thought that, in the lonely place where she had come to live with 
Tom, this woman would be her nearest neighbour, indeed, almost 
the only other woman living anywhere nearer than Fort Ballan- 
tyne. Realising the hopelessness-of the situation, she felt a 
sudden impulse to break down her unfriendly barriers, and 
establish a better understanding with her. 

“May I help cook ?” she ‘nquired diffidently the first time that 
Sarah’s activity allowed a chance of attracting her attention. 

“ Thanks, there ain’t nothing to cook,” answered Sarah grimly, 
darting an acidulated glance at Joe, whose eyes became instantly 
fastened on the opposite wall. 

“T am afraid we're giving you a pile of extra trouble,” ventured 
Damaris. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Mrs. Rockner. There ain’t no trouble— *- 
for the same reason.” 
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' “We're a bit put out, you see, Tom,” explained Joe with 
obstinate mildness, “‘ because we hain’t got no meat in the house. 
It’s more’n a week since I’ve been to Fort Ballantyne, and you 
know things git used up here mighty fast. Then the last few 
days hev been powerful hot, and the hens kinder knocked off 
laying, so there hain’t no eggs. But there’s a plenty of bread 
an’ surrup, and I reckon there’s a bit of guava pie left from 
dinner, which was mighty good mussed up with milk; and there’s 
some sweet potatoes cold, and a dish of clabber; and I reckon 
that’s about all.” 

“And what more does anyone want?” asked Tom cheerfully. 
“It’s a lot better than we'd hev had, if we'd ha’ gone on to home.” 

A wise little observation from Damaris on the “ loveliness” of 
Mrs. Nettleby’s bread, which just then appeared on the table, 
effected a slight thaw, and Sarah allowed herself to be beguiled 
into making a few remarks on the subject of housekeeping, 
without, however, the remotest intention of becoming permanently 
agreeable. 

“Wasn’t your name Langford?” she asked sharply, after 
another pause. 

Mrs. Rockner admitted the fact, and added gratuitously that 
her “ given name” was Damaris, pronouncing it flatly, and with 
a strong accentuation of the second syllable, just as her “ pop” 
had pronounced it when presenting it to her. Pop Langford, 
with a laudable fancy for Scriptural names, had called his two 
daughters Damayris and Rhoda. People told that a certain 
interfering Englishman had once suggested to him a slightly 
different pronunciation of the former; but Pop said “ it sounded 
too like a cuss-word,” and adhered staunchly to his own ideas of 
what was right and fitting. 

“ Got a sister, hain’t you?” continued Mrs. Nettleby. 

“Yes, I have a sister, a year older than myself.” 

“T guess I’ve heard of her,” said Sarah snappishly. 

“Likely,” answered Damaris, with a smile, which was a tribute 
to the mental vision of Rhoda, not to the unamiable presence of 
Mrs. Nettleby. ‘“She’s mighty purty, and so folks talk a good 
deal of her.” 

To this Sarah made no further answer than “H’m—h’m,” a 
species of conversational sound produced with closed lips, and 
found useful by her on all occasions that might seem to demand a 
compliment. To say she had heard as much, that she knew 
Rhoda Langford was famed for her beauty, would have been 
infinitely pleasing to her sister, and seeing this quite plainly 
written in the face of Damaris, Mrs. Nettleby would sooner have 
bitten her tongue than have said it. She felt proudly conscious 
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of never having flattered anyone into an unwholesomely conceited 
frame of mind. 

After supper Tom, at his wife’s suggestion, brought in from the 
waggon a basketful of Pop’s guavas, and having presented them 
to Mrs. Nettleby, who received them with an unsmiling coun- 
tenance, and extreme ungraciousness of demeanour, the young 
couple said good-night to their entertainers, and set out in the 
dark for home. 


Carter II. 


Tue astonishment of Damaris was great next morning when 
daylight revealed all the glories of her newhome. She had always 
believed that when a young man lived alone, without mother, 
sister, or wife to put and keep things straight for him, his house 
became, of necessity, more or less like a pig-sty ; and that, inside 
or outside, there would never be the smallest attempt at embellish- 
ment. She had expected a rough frame house, strong enough to 
shelter her from the weather, but she was not prepared to find it 
smoothly lined throughout with tongued and grooved boards. She 
had expected a vegetable garden, as ugly as it was useful, but it 
was indeed a charming surprise to discover a well-kept flower 
patch in the front part of the little enclosure round the house, 
which was divided from the surrounding orange-grove by a strong, 
close-set picket-fence. Vines and “ may-pop” shaded the verandah 
and climbed over the walls; even the square, ugly stable was 
made picturesque with trailing horse-beans; and the chicken-house 
was decorated with an orange creeper just coming into bloom. 
She knew that it was only two years since Tom had taken up this 
homestead, and that he had worked on it single-handed all the 
time ; and, after half an hour’s contemplation of the result, it 
would have taken a very clever person to persuade her that the 
President of the United States was a smarter man than Tom. 

While she had been looking about her, he had been milking his 
cow and rubbing down his lean pony; and she found it quite 
impossible to wait until he came in to breakfast to tell him what 
she thought of it all ; so she left the coffee spluttering discontentedly 
on the stove and ran out to meet him, with shining eyes, and a 
face beaming with happiness. 

“Oh, Tom, everything is just lovely!” she gasped, smoothing 
back her hair which the manner of his greeting had ruffled con- 
siderably. ‘ Why, it’s a lot nicer than Pop’s place!” 

Now Pop Langford was the happy possessor of a bearing grove 
of ten years’ standing, in the remembrance of which Tom Rockner 
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lost sight of all minor details, and chuckled softly at her infatua- 
tion. And Damaris was glad of an excuse to enter into the 
particulars of her general admiration, and Tom had no objection to 
listening, especially as he had given much thought to pleasing her 
with regard to the decorative items already mentioned, and it was 
of course highly gratifying to find his pains duly appreciated ; 
consequently breakfast was drawn out to a most unusual length, 
and then Tom found that the day was really too hot for outdoor 
work, and decided to stay within for the present, and “ do chores ” 
in the kitchen. 

Later on Damaris thought she would like to look over Tom’s 
stock of chickens, so they went out armed with handfuls of corn 
and enticed the birds to a general inspection. Just as this was 
drawing to a satisfactory conclusion, their paradise was rudely 
broken in upon by the altogether unexpected arrival of Joe and 
Sarah Nettleby, who announced that they were only going to stay 
for ten minutes, to the bewilderment of Damaris, who could not 
imagine what had brought them at all if they did not mean to stay 
longer than that. 

“ Looking at the chickens?” said Sarah with a down-drawing 
of the corners of her mouth that stood her instead of a smile, and 
seemed to imply that the chickens were certalnly not worth 
looking at. 

“Yes,” said Damaris. “They’re a right smart good lot of 
chickens, and a credit to Tom.” 

“ Are they ?” said Sarah immovably. 

With a renewal of last night’s feeling of irritation, Damaris 
turned to speak to Joe, but he had gone on to the house with Tom, 
and she had nothing for it but to follow with his wife. 

“Twas baking this morning,” Mrs. Nettleby said, taking no 
notice, outwardly, of her companion’s annoyance, but making a 
mental note of it with extreme satisfaction ; “and as I thought 
you might not have things fixed for making your bread just yet, 
I brought over a couple of loaves to you.” 

“Well, now, that is real kind of you,” exclaimed Damaris, her 
resentment vanishing as fast as it had arisen. “I’m mighty 
obliged to you for thinking of it, Mrs. Nettleby.” 

“Oh, that’s allright, Mrs. Rockner. I only brought a couple of 
smal! loaves. I guess you'll be baking in a day or two.” 

“T reckon so; and Tom has put in just the neatest little stove 
that ever was,” said Damaris, who was really dying to chatter a 
little bit to some other woman about her new possessions, the 
worldly goods with which she had so lately been endowed. “And he 
has the loveliest cupboards made in the kitchen for me. I never 
had a notion how handy he was until I saw everything here.” 
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“Hadn’t you?” asked Sarah; but this time Damaris was not so 
easily chilled. 

“ Why, the order he has the garden in is just surprising; and I 
don’t believe there’s such another two-year-old grove as that in 
the whole of Florida,” she went on. “And he has things about 
the house so tasty, there don’t seem to be anything left for me to 
do. Ain’t those creepers on the verandah sweet ?” she added as 
they paused in front of the house. 

“ H’m—h’m,” answered Sarah, with tightly closed lips, and she 
glanced with studied indifference at the graceful vines. 

Damaris was bitterly disappointed, just as Sarah intended she 
should be, but she did not care a scrap less for her pretty vines, 
as Sarah also intended her to do; she only thought that Mrs. 
Nettleby was very dull as well as very ill-natured; and, with a 
natural shrinking from the undesirable mortal who could look on 
beauty without recognising it, she withdrew into herself and made 
no further attempts to glory in the fairness of her home. 

It was a relief to her to join Tom and Joe indoors, and while the 
Nettlebys remained she took care to have no more private conversa- 
tion with Sarah. Joe, indeed, suggested that he and Tom should go 
out fishing and leave the women to entertain each other ; but even if 
Tom had been inclined to accept the invitation, which he was not, a 
glance at his wife’s face would have decided him against the project. 

“Tm having a sort o’ honeymoon to-day, you see,” Tom 
explained, without a particle of false bashfulness, “ which means 
that I ain’t a-going to leave Damaris; so I reckon we'll catch the 
fish another time.” 

At this Sarah sneered undisguisedly, and provoked Tom to 
inquire, with a malicious grin, if Joe had not ever done as much 
for her. 

“Tf Td ever seen him going to make sich a fool of himself, I’d 
hev turned him out,” answered Sarah with an air of spirited 
defiance. “Come along, Joe; can’t you see he’s jest dying to get 
quit of us. He ain’t half through his sparking yet.” And she 
turned her husband out of the house with a high hand, following 
him with a rare affectation of haste, aad throwing back at Tom 
and Damaris a laugh that was more spiteful than playful. 

Tom was so much amused at this little display himself, that it 
came as a sort of shock to him when he looked at Damaris and 
saw her pretty eyes full of tears. 

“ Why, you ain’t never going to be so silly as to take notice of 
what she says!” he exclaimed incredulously. ‘“ Well, now, the 
idea of minding Sarah Nettleby! Don’t you be foolish, Damaris ; 


kiss me, girl, and go on laughing, the way you were doing before 
she came.” 
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Damaris did as she was told about the kiss, but the laughter 
did not come quite so easily until she had told Tom all about what 
Sarah had said and left unsaid, the latter forming the heaviest 
part of the grievance. 

“ That’s jist her way,” he said. “If you lived in the biggest 
house in Fort Ballantyne she wouldn’t give you the satisfaction of 
saying it was a fine place. Only if some one you didn’t like 
lived there, she’d say it was awfully grand. What brought her 
here, anyhow? ” 

“ There it is now,” said Damaris, displaying a most unfeminine 
love of justice; ‘she came to bring us some bread; and she can’t 
be so bad altogether, or she wouldn’t think of doing one a good- 
natured turn like that.” 

“ That’s all you know about her yet,” answered Tom with scant 
charity. “If you gave her the shinglings of your ha’r o’ Monday, 
she'd send you the parings of her nails o’ Tuesday to make 
things even. “T'was all on account o’ the guavas we gave her last 
night that she brought us that there bread to-day; don’t you 
forgit it!” 

Damaris professed a firm adherence to her belief that Mrs. 
Nettleby “could not be so bad altogether,” possibly as a sort of 
unconscious penance for her pleasure in hearing a contrary 
opinion from Tom; but he was vexed at seeing Damaris hurt, and 
to make allowances for Sarah was quite beyond his philosophy at 
present. Her distress furnished a good excuse for a renewal of 
what Sarah had coarsely called “sparking,” and they were soon 
sufficiently absorbed in each other to forget the existence of that 
troublesome little personage. 

Tom was not a very highly imaginative young man, but he was 
most thoroughly in love with his sweet wife, and if it seemed to 
him that she was quite equal, if not superior, in appearance to her 
beautiful sister Rhoda, his state of mind was hardly to be 
wondered at. Damaris had charms of her own that were far from 
insignificant, and it spoke well for Tom’s good sense that he had 
been attracted to her rather than to her sister, who was not quite 
as good as she was handsome. 

Like most of the Southern women, Damaris was deficient in 
colour; but the clear marking of her dark eyebrows, and the rich 
brown of her unruly hair, that curled with the perfect coquetry of 
nature about her forehead, compensated for the paleness of a com- 
plexion which might have helped to furnish forth a plain girl if 
taken in conjunction with light hair and nondescript furnishing 
about the eyes. Her mouth was not small like Mrs. Nettleby’s, 
but the lips were full, red, and gloriously curved, and her teeth 
were white and even. Her hands were small and white, although 
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she had never spared them in the kitchen nor the dairy, and her 
feet were slight and shapely. Above all, she possessed a remarkably 
sweet expression, and her clear eyes testified to an inward purity. 
Tom had found a treasure the price of which was above rubies ; 
and, being but young himself, he thought he knew how to value it 
at its full worth, and would have been quite ready to fight any 
man who disputed either the value or his understanding of it. 


Cartes III. 


A Frew weeks passed in that charming uneventfulness, which is 
not only perfect peace, but also perfect happiness to simple minds 
undisturbed by any natural craving for excitement. These were 
the very earliest days of the settlement of Rimesville, in which 
one or two Northerners and half-a-dozen Crackers made up the 
sum of settlers, Mrs. Nettleby and Mrs. Rockner representing 
the female population ; and the distance between the scattered 
cottages was too great to allow of constant visiting from one to 
another ; consequently Tom and Damaris were left as much alone 
as their hearts could wish, and enjoyed their solitude immensely. 
Just as Damaris was beginning to wonder a good deal about what 
might be going on at “ Pop’s place,” and to hunger for news of 
Rhoda, at last, one day, there came a visitor. Tom had been 
ploughing his grove that morning, and was coming in to his 
mid-day meal, when he caught sight of some one riding through 
the gate of the outer fence. 

“Hello, Damaris!” he called, “‘ who’s a-coming ?” 

Damaris, flushed a little from her occupation in the kitchen, 
looked out, and became still rosier with pleasure as she recognised 
an old friend in the little cream-coloured pony that had long been 
familiar with the road to Pop Langford’s stable. This meant 
news from home, and her eyes danced. 

“Tt must be Jeff Carter,” she said, eagerly. “Id know the 
pony anywhere.” 

But Tom did not look quite so delighted; neither horse nor 
rider was an old friend of his, although he recollected with 
uncomfortable distinctness that he had seldom made a journey to 
Pop Langford’s without encountering both at the end of it. They 
were close to the house now, and no time remained for talking, 
so the young couple stood still at the picket-fence gate to 
welcome their visitor, and receive him with the refreshing intelli- 
gence that he was just in time for dinner. The pony was 
hospitably accommodated with corn in the stable, and in less than 
ten minutes the little party of three were seated round a smoking 
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dish of bacon, cabbage, and grits—a form of light refreshment 
which no true Cracker will shun, even on the hottest day ever 
smiled upon by Florida skies. 

Jeff Carter was undoubtedly the handsomest young man in the 
county, and remarkable for possessing nothing of the usual 
Cracker type in his appearance. He had dark hair and eyes, and 
his colouring was rich and bright; his face was a pure oval, and 
his cheek bones utterly guiltless of a tendency to undue pro- 
minence. 

Tom’s face was square, his hair the colour of tow, and his 
complexion sallow; only his white teeth, his clear blue eyes, and 
his smile saved him from absolute ugliness. But it never entered 
into the mind of Damaris to make any comparison between the 
two, nor to think for a moment that Jeff possessed the smallest 
advantage over her husband in any way. ‘Tom’s was the one face 
on which she had ever looked with the eyes of love, and therefore 
it was, apart from all others, surrounded by a halo of something 
better than beauty. Women, as a rule, bestow very little con- 
sideration on actual good looks in the opposite sex; but men, 
placing a much higher value on beauty in women, are not always 
quick to understand this. 

“The old man is peart and hearty,” said Jeff, in answer to 
sundry anxious questions about Pop. “He misses you some, as 
might be expected, but Miss Rhoda keeps him lively.” 

“ And how is Rhoda?” 

“Same as usual,” answered Jeff, with a curious mixture of 
gruffness and sheepishness. “ My saddle-bags are crammed to 
bustin’ with two big parcels she sent you,’ he added good- 
humouredly ; “ and I reckon there'd a’ bin two more if the hoss 
could ’a toted them.” 

Damaris thanked him very politely, and brought in a couple of 
late watermelons for the men to employ themselves on while she 
examined the contents of the parcels. These were mostly little 
household matters, collected and put aside from day to day, as it 
occurred to Rhoda that they might be useful to her sister ; but the 
chief thing was a letter, illegibly written, and badly spelt, con- 
taining certain vague, ill-expressed hints of something dreadful 
that had happened, and of something still more dreadful that was 
going to happen before long, which frightened Damaris as much 
as they puzzled her—none the less because she was strictly 
enjoined “ not to say a word to Tom,” and “to comfort poor Jeff.” 

The consequence of these two injunctions was that Damaris 
took the very first opportunity of snatching a private interview 
with Jeff Carter. She knew that he had been in love with Rhoda 
for years, and, remembering his confusion of manner in speaking 
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of her, felt sure that if Rhoda were in trouble, he must know it. 
There was no time to be wasted in beating about the bush, 
because Tom might return at any moment; and, although hating 
to have a secret from him, she felt bound to respect her sister's 
confidence; so she went straight to the point, and asked Jeff 
innocently if there was anything wrong. It seemed he thought 
there was something very wrong indeed, and wondered, reproach- 
fully, that she had not found it out before now. As for him, 
nothing that could happen would make any difference in his love 
for Rhoda. Only two days ago, he said, he had asked her again 
to marry him, now that she might want some one to stand by her 
“if Pop got mad, and turned her out;” but, with the ingratitude 
of misery, she had accused him of wanting to turn her trouble to 
his own advantage; and although she had repented of her un- 
reasonableness in making this very hard accusation, even con- 
soling him by giving him her messages to carry to Damaris, still 
she persisted in rejecting his offer, and would not hold out to 
him a hope for the future. He closed his story by expressing 
a fierce wish for five minutes’ interview with some unknown 
person, and then turned away his face, and fell into a despairing 
silence. 

Damaris began to cry, for, next to Tom, she loved Rhoda better 
than anyone else; and, although brought up among people who 
thought very lightly of such misfortunes as had befallen her 
sister, her own mind was sufficiently white and clean to allow of 
her regarding Rhoda’s trouble with all due horror and genuine 
sorrow. Crying, however, would not mend matters, and her tears 
were soon dried, owing to the double consideration that she did 
not want Tom to see any traces of them, and that she had not 
yet fulfilled her commission to “comfort poor Jeff.” With 
womanly unselfishness she reflected that it came much harder on 
Jeff than on her; and saying a few simple words to that effect, 
with a world of sympathy in her tone, she laid her hand gently 
on his shoulder, and told him in her own sweet way how much 
she wished he could have been her brother. 

It would have required a harder heart than Jeff’s to refuse com- 
fort from such a source, and he felt obliged, in common gratitude, 
to pull himself together, and make an effort to look cheerful. 

“ T hain’t given up all hope yet,” he said, with a miserable attempt 
atasmile. “ While she’s alive I’ll never leave off trying to per- 
suade her to have me. I ain’t good enough for sech a gal as she 
is, but I’d never let her be sorry she tuk me, anyhow.” 

There was something very touching in the modest estimate of 
himself held by this young Adonis, who might have taken his 
choice among twenty better women, and yet lay humbly at the 
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feet of that soiled one, calling himself not good enough for her. 
It was love without visible limit. 

Damaris felt the tears coming back into her eyes, and then she 
heard the sound of Tom’s step on the verandah, and withdrew her 
hand from Jeff’s shoulder, but not quite in time. 

She thought so much and so sorrowfully about Rhoda all that 
day, and the next, after Jeff had left them, that she was blinder 
than she would otherwise have been to certain unpleasant little 
changes in Tom’s manner ; but on the third day she became more 
alive to the fact that he was very silent, rather testy, and 
certainly less demonstrative in his affection than she had ever 
before known him to be. These things indeed helped to make 
her feel still more unhappy, but she was not so foolish as to 
suppose for a moment that her husband loved her less, or was 
growing tired of her; she only thought, with matter-of-fact 
simplicity, that perhaps he was not feeling very well, and, 
bearing in mind certain peculiarities of “ Pop’s,” she feared to 
worry him by asking questions, or taking too much notice of the 
apparently low state of his spirits. Had she known, poor girl, of 
the raging fire of jealousy that was consuming him ever since he 
had seen her standing with her hand on Jeff Carter’s shoulder, 
and her eyes full of tears, she might truly have given him credit 
for possessing a degree of self-control to which Pop could not lay 
claim even in his hardiest moments. 

About this time there occurred another little exchange of 
civilities between Damaris and Mrs. Nettleby, spiced with a few 
incivilities, thrown in by the latter to keep the balance on her 
own side. A pineapple from Damaris called forth a string of 
onions from Sarah, together with a visit considerably longer than 
the first one she had paid. 

Of course Sarah had not been five minutes inside the Rockners’ 
house before she discovered the presence of a mysterious cloud ; 
and, equally of course, she did not allow so fine an opportunity 
for making herself disagreeable to escape. She made pointed 
inquiries as to the limits of honeymoons in general, and more 
than hinted that this one in particular seemed to be very far on 
in its last quarter. She declared her opinion that any two people 
who lived in such an out-of-the-way place, never seeing anyone 
else to speak to, must become quite sick of one another in a few 
weeks, and would inevitably hate each other at the end of six 
months. She announced, with a great show of carelessness, that 
she detested her own husband, and that he was quite aware of the 
fact, but was as little troubled by it as she should be if he 
returned the compliment. It all came of having no variety, never 
seeing anyone else from one week’s end to another. 
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“We don’t find it so bad as all that comes to,” said Damarig, 
half laughing, although disgusted; for she could laugh easily, 
being still very happy, except for her trouble about Rhoda, and 
her fears about Tom’s health. “And there are visitors around 
sometimes, for we had one a few days ago.” 

“ Who was that?” asked Sarah, who never missed a chance of 
collecting any little scraps of news that might be found floating 
about at long intervals. 

“ Jeff Carter,” answered Damaris. “A young fellow from near 
Pop’s place. He brought me some messages from my sister.” 
And with the thought of poor Rhoda, there came a bright blush 
that was not lost on her inquiring neighbour. 

“That’s it, of course,” said Sarah, glancing sharply at Tom, 
whose eyes seemed g!ued to the toe of his brogan. ‘ You've had 
a little bit of a change, seeing an old friend, and now that he’s 
gone, you feel duller than ever—naturally. Why don’t you go 
home for a spell, Mrs. Rockner? It might do you good. I'd go 
smart enough if my home were as close as that.” 

“But I don’t want to go,” said Damaris. “TI ain’t dull, nor 
lonesome, nor anything.” 

Mrs. Nettleby contented herself with answering by a short 
sharp laugh, that said plainly, “I don’t believe a word of it,” and 
feeling that she had thus reduced Damaris to a satisfactory state 
of irritation and impotence, took her leave, and departed. 


Cuarter LY. 


Suortiy after this Damaris found her stock of groceries so far 
diminished that it became necessary for Tom to make a journey 
to Fort Ballantyne to lay in a fresh supply. He would have to 
spend one night away from home, and was so considerate as to 
ask Damaris if she would like to have Sarah Nettleby to stay 
with her for company; but his offer was not regarded as a 
tempting one, and Damaris declared her nerves quite equal to the 
trial of thirty-six hours’ solitude. 

For all that, she felt very lonely as she stood in the pale light 
of dawn watching the old waggon vanishing away into the woods ; 
and, having not yet eaten her breakfast, she decided that she 
would want no dinner, and that she would not go to the trouble 
of lighting a fire again until supper-time. As for Tom, he had 
not gone a mile before he wished himself back again, and straight- 
way delivered his mind over for a prey to all sorts of dreadful 
imaginings about things that might possibly happen in his 
absence. A wandering family of hogs might elect to visit the 
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sweet potato patch; there would be no one to help poor Damaris 
to drive them out; and hog-like, they would return again and 
again until they had cither finished the potatoes, or wearied 
Damaris to death. He had not seen a bear for the last twelve 
months, but still it might so happen that on this very day, of 
all others, a bear would walk boldly into the place, frighten 
Damaris into a faint, and perhaps even attack her when he saw 
her unable to defend herself. No one ever thought of firing the 
woods at this time of year, but still, it had not rained for a fort- 
night, and a match thrown away too hastily after lighting a pipe 
would do the business; and the wind was setting straight for 
that corner of the pasture where the grass was longest on each 
side of the fence. If the fire once got up to this, why, the rails 
of the pasture fence would carry it right on to the picket fence; 
and, if the wind were strong enough, the flames might easily be 
blown from that to the house. Then the hogs, and the bear, 
and the fire melted away before the face of another possibility : 
suppose that Jeff Carter should go to see Damaris again! ‘There 
were two roads from Fort Ballantyne to Rimesville; Jeff might 
be on one of them now while he, Tom, was on the other, travel- 
ling in an opposite direction. Tom had thought himself quite 
recovered from his ugly fit of jealousy; for, although he had 
been too proud to ask an explanation of what he had seen, 
Damaris had been so sweet and loving to him ever since, and so 
entirely forgetful of Jeff’s existence, that he had made up his 
mind to believe the explanation existed, full and satisfactory, and 
to give no more room to his unworthy doubts. Just now, how- 
ever, his mind being laid open for the admission of all thoughts 
tending to the manufacture of gratuitous misery, these discarded 
doubts returned in force; and, by the time Fort Ballantyne was 
reached, he was in a state of keener disquietude than at the first 
moment of seeing Damaris in the act of bestowing sympathy on 
her sister’s lover. 

He made his purchases with what haste he could, intending to 
give the lean pony but a few hours’ rest, and start on his return 
journey in the middle of the night. The sun had already set, 
and he was making his way to a building dignified by the name 
of hotel, in search of supper, when he suddenly found himself 
enthusiastically pcunced upon by a certain old friend, named 
Jake Widdin, whom he had not seen for a year or more. 

“Wal, I’m durned if this ain't the luckiest start, that we 
should both come into town on the same day!” exclaimed Jake 
in high good humour. “Come and have a drink.” 

But Tom was not socially inclined; he was in a hurry to get 
his supper, and he said so. 
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“ All right,” said Jake, “I'll go along an’ hev supper with you. 
What’s the news? I hain’t got none. I never so much as hearn 
a word o’ you since the last day I was out your way, an’ that’s 
more’n @ year ago.” 

In that case Jake knew nothing of his marriage, and Tom thought 
he would keep back this important piece of intelligence for a while, 
and surprise him presently. Already he was beginning to feel 
better for having some one to talk to, and the uncomfortable 
thoughts were spreading their wings to fly. They had a comfort- 
able supper side by side at the long table which was not very full 
this evening, and after that they went out on the wide verandah 
of the hotel to smoke and gossip for an hour before turning in. 

“Why don’t you look out for a wife, Jake?” asked Tom jocu- 
larly, as a lead to the revelation of his own good fortune. “It 
must be mighty lonesome out at your place.” 

“T should smile,” drawled Jake. ‘“ Lonely ain’t no name for 
what it is sometimes. But you see, Tom, it’s jest this-a-way ; 
if I culd find a gal made on the identical pattern of my old 
mother, I’d marry her to-morrow, without waiting to ask her 
given name; but I do believe there ain’t one o’ the hull crowd 
that’s born since my mother’s time that a man can trust further’n 
he kin see her.” 

Tom did not relish the turn the conversation had taken. 

“‘Has your girl chucked you?” he asked, half sulkily. 

“No, sir!” answered Jake. ‘None ever had the chance. I’ve 
kep’ purty clear o’ gals up to now, an’ I’m jest goin’ on keepin’ 
clear a spell longer, you bet. They ain’t good for much—not the 
lot down here anyhow.” 


“Wal,” said Tom, “there’s good and there’s bad everywhere, I 
reckon.” 

“Mostly bad in Flor’da, or I’m a nigger,” answered Jake posi- 
tively. ‘‘ Look ye here now, Tom ; ’tis a year, or maybe eighteen 
months ago, since I was out at Pop Langford’s place, and I seen 
there two as purty girls as any man in the state c’uld call himself 
the father of; an’ they looked good too—good, an’ sorter innocent, 
like picturs of angels in story-books. I thought a lot o’ them 
two gals, an’ it even seemed as if I’d like to go out there again 
for another look around, jest to make up my mind which wur the 
purtiest, an’ to jedge if either o’ them wur anything on the pat- 
tern o’ my old mother. Wal, I’m a slow sort o’ feller, an’ though 
I kep’ thinkin’ a lot, I never went; an’ not long ago a man told 
me a story about one of em that made me feel mighty glad for 
staying at home. He laughed, the feller that told me, an’ says he, 
‘Every man in the place knows it except Pop himself an’ the boy 
that wants to marry her, and she’s fooled those two finely.’ From 
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what he told me, I reckon her troubles are close to her, God help 
her. I’m right smart glad I ain’t the boy that’s fooled, that’s all.” 

“You didn’t hear his name, I suppose ?” asked Tom huskily. 

“No, I can’t say as I did. There was something said about 
Jeff Carter, but I didn’t clearly understand what he had to do with 
it. It might hev bin the other way round. I was thinking too 
solemn about the escape I had to ask questions.” 

“ You didn’t hear the girl’s name?” 

“Why, no; an’ if I heard it now I wouldn’t be any wiser, seein’ 
as I don’t know one from the other. The day I was out at Pop’s, 
I was sorter inclined to ask them their given names, so that I 
might remember them, an’ know which one belonged to which ; 
but bein’ a slow kind o’ feller I never got so fur as to speak to 
either o’ them. I spent that hull day tradin’ with Pop Langford 
for that same little bay mare I was ridin’ this evening, an’ a tol’ble 
good trade I made too. I swapped a sorrel colt i 

But Tom cut his trading reminiscences short before they were 
well begun, and declaring, with an affectation of drowsiness, that 
he must get an hour’s sleep if he was to start that night, made 
his way to the livery stables where the lean pony was enjoying a 
little well-earned repose, and lay down in his own waggon, with 
as small a prospect of sleep as well might be. 

“Who was that you were talking to?” asked the proprietor of 
the Grand Hotel, coming out to join Jake Widdin in his third 
after-supper pipe. 

“Tom Rockner,” answered Jake; “he had supper here jest 
now.” 

“Yes, of course; I saw you both at table. Between ourselves, 
Jake, do you reckon he knows what’s happened about Rhoda 
Langford ?” 

“ Wal, I was jest a-tellin’ him,” said Jake, awkwardly. 

“You were, were you? Rather you than I.” 

“Why that?” asked Jake. 

“ Wal, because. Are you acting silly, man, or don’t you know 
that Tom Rockner is married to her sister?” 

Jake jumped to his feet with a very big oath, and felt himself 
all over. ‘There ain’t a hole in me anywheres,” he observed, after 
a pause. “ Wal, that there Tom Rockner is the quietest feller I 
ever struck, an’ no mistake.” It did not occur to him, being, as 
he would say himself, a slow sort of fellow, that his information 
had not been conveyed in the clearest manner possible, and his 
only anxiety at present was not to encounter Tom again before 
he should start for home. 
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Carter V. 


Tr was not long after Tom had left her before Damaris began to 
feel the effects of rising two and a half hours before the sun; her 
thoughts became confused, weights of lead attached themselves to 
each eyelid, and nothing in the world seemed quite clear except the 
recollection that Tom had slung a hammock for her on the verandah 
two days ago, and that she had found it very comfortable. 

In this hammock she lay down and slept, peacefully at first, but 
afterwards with troubled visions of Tom and the Nettlebys, Rhoda 
and Jeff Carter, all mixed up together in inextricable confusion. 

Her sleep might have lasted, for all she knew, any length of 
time from five minutes to three hours, when it was broken by a 
subtle consciousness of being no longer alone, and she raised her- 
self with a sudden start to find one of the dream-faces there before 
her eyes. Her first collected impression was that she was looking 
at a ghost: and indeed the appearance of her sister might well 
justify the thought. It was Rhoda, but thin, haggard, pale: as 
different from the Rhoda she had last seen as a corpse from a 
living body. Still, however changed, one look was enough for 
Damaris: in a moment she was on her feet, clasping that poor 
faded rose to her heart, remembering only what she had been, and 
nothing of what she was. There was a whole heart’s tenderness 
in her kisses. 

Rhoda had never been given, in one sense, to the ways of weak 
women, and she did not cry, nor do anything that at all approached 
what is generally understood by “ making a scene,” but the actual 
scene of tragic repression was far more pathetic in its intensity 
than the bitterest wailings could have been. She went quietly into 
the house with Damaris, and sank into the nearest chair, evidently 
exhausted. 

“Ts Tom away?” she asked: and, as if already knowing the 
answer, went on, without waiting for it, “‘ Pop has turned me out, 
Damaris: that’s how I’m here.” 

“ But how did you come so far—poor Rhoda—and you so sick 
and weak ?” 

“ Jeff Carter brought me all the way in his waggon.” 

“ Jeff!” exclaimed Damaris, with wide open eyes. 

“Yes, Jeff!” answered Rhoda with a touch of defiance in her 
tone. “ There ain’t a better man living than Jeff.” 

Damaris murmured a little loyal something, claiming equal rank 
for Tom. 

“Your man is good,” assented Rhoda; “but, you see, I reckon 
he’s ’most too good for comfort. If Tom was to come in here right 
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now, you know what he’d do. He'd turn me out, rather than see 
you soil your hand by touching me. But this is what Jeff did; he 
found me in the woods the night Pop turned me out, more’n a 
week ago, and he tuk me home to his mother, and told her ’twas 
only her Christian duty to help me over my trouble, seeing I had no 
mother of my own. My baby was born that same night ; an’ now 
Jeff brought me out here, because I wanted to see you so bad.” 

“They are real kind folks, him an’ his mother too,” said 
Damaris. “But where is Jeff? Did he go away?” 

“ He wouldn’t come in; he reckoned we'd get along best by our- 
selves. I guess he’s gone to see one of the boys living somewhere 
around here. I told him I'd stay for a spell. Look, Damaris.” 

Rhoda opened the folds of her shawl and displayed the sleeping 
cause of all her trouble, its little pink, nondescript countenance 
puckered into the semblance of a dream of hunger, and its tiny 
fingers convulsively grasping nothing. As the two women bent 
over it—forgetting in their fatuous admiration that it had no 
business, poor mite, to be in the world at all—the dream glided 
into reality, the round eyes unclosed, and then again became 
extinguished promptly, as the small mouth opened to send forth 
a wail of astonishing power and volume. Rhoda satisfied its 
demands from a feeding-bottle; and, peace being restored, the 
admiration began afresh. 

“He’s a lovely baby,” said Damaris with a half sigh. “Why 
don’t you nurse him yourself, Rhoda?” 

“T was afraid he wouldn’t thrive on what I could give him; I 
was fretting too much,” answered Rhoda, evasively. “I wonder 
would you take care of him for me, Damaris, if I died ?” 

“Of course I would; but you ain’t going to die, my dear. 
You'll be quite peart again soon, and then you'll marry poor Jeff 
that wants you so bad, and that’s bin so kind to you.” 

Rhoda darted a look at her. 

“T may be wicked, Damaris, but I ain’t quite so mean as that 
comes to,” she answered with a curious flash of original morality. 

“But he loves you very much,” urged Damaris; “and if you 
married him Pop would make it up with you, and things would 
come all straight again.” 

“ You think what I’ve done is a sin,” said Rhoda, slowly ; “ and 
I reckon it is. But it would be a deal bigger sin for me to marry 
Jeff now, after all that’s come and gone, and me not loving him 
a bit more’n I did the first time he asked me. I may be wrong 
about most things, but that’s my notion of asin, and I ain’t likely 
to change it.” 


“ Won’t you tell me anything?” asked Damaris after a while; 
but Rhoda shook her head. 
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“ His name shall never pass my lips,” she said, “ for, if Jeff found 
it out, he would kill him, if he had to wait ten years for the chance.” 

“But Pop should make him marry you, or else shoot him,” 
Damaris objected, with a vague remembrance of reports of such- 
like summary proceedings which had from time to time reached 
the seclusion of her youth. 

Rhoda smiled indulgently from the superior height of a bitter 
experience. 

“Pop don’t care,” she said. ‘“ And if he did, it would be all the 
same, for he couldn’t find out; and I—I shall never see him again. 
Don’t you fret, Damaris, only mind you’ve promised to take care 
of the child if anything happens to me.” 

Whereupon Damaris wasted no more words, but kissed her and 
kissed the baby, and went to prepare the dinner she had but 
lately resolved not to cook that day. 

All through the afternoon Rhoda allowed herself to be cared 
for, and waited on, with passive submission; and when evening 
came, she agreed as a matter of course to spendithe night with 
Damaris, saying that Jeff would not come to fetch her until the 
uext morning. She complained of being very tired, and lay down 
on the bed directly after supper without removing any part of her 
dress. When Damaris had put her house in order for the night, 
and it was time for her to go to bed, she found Rhoda, to all 
appearance, so sound asleep that it seemed’a pity to arouse her 
for the sake of undressing, so she lowered the: mosquito net very 
carefully and crept inside it as quietly as'she could, placing the 
baby, with great solicitude, on a high pillow, between her and her 
sister, so that neither could by any chance have the misfortune to 
smother it. 

She was soon lost to all consciousness of the perplexities of life ; 
and, as her regular breathing placed the fact beyond dispute, 
Rhoda opened her eyes and looked at her, long’and lovingly. The 
moon had risen, flooding the little room with light, and Rhoda could 
see the smile on Damaris’ parted lips, and the; dimples{on her baby’s 
hand as distinctly as at noon-day. She bent over to kiss them 
both, and then lay quite still again lest the‘action’ should awaken 
them. Having waited for a few minutes, andifinding that neither 
stirred, she slipped noiselessly from the bediand from the room, 
pausing again to listen as she reached the passage. The night 
was unusually warm for the time of year, and the front door 
stood wide open to allow as much air as ‘possible to enter the 
house. Rhoda passed ont, and made her ‘last {pause on the 
verandah ; then she went down the steps into the garden, and, with 
her feet now on the silent sand, she no longer feared to betray herself, 
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and went firmly on her way. She even noticed that Damaris had 
neglected to shut the door of the chicken house, and, with the 
habits of a lifetime strong in this supreme moment, she delayed to 
cheat the foxes of their supper. She thought that, if Damaris 
remembered anything about it in the morning, she would be glad 
to find it had been shut. 

She did not care to walk far through the sand, which would 
faithfully record her footsteps, and the shortest way to the lake 
lay through an enclosed “ pasture,” which was nothing more than 
a piece of rough land which had never been grubbed, although it 
had been cleared of trees. Good grass grew in parts, but there 
were also large clumps of low-growing bushes, here and there a 
palmetto, and many seedling oaks. It was, in fact, a capital play- 
ground for snakes, and Tom had long been threatening to grub 
and lay it out in better grass; but it still remained in its wild 
condition, and the cows fed there and took no hurt. Rhoda 
walked on through the rank growth, taking no heed of where she 
set her feet, looking towards, and thinking of the wide lake, lying 
still and deep in the mooniight. There were alligators in it, and 
she shuddered as she thought of them, but she would have time to 
drown before they found her out; and afterwards what did it 
matter? Once dead, she could feel nothing any more. 

She felt her foot press against something that was too soft to 
be a root; there was a quick sound of rattling in the grass; and, 
in the instant that she felt herself struck, she knew that she had 
trodden on a rattlesnake. In blind terror she struggled on towards 
the lake ; at all costs she must reach it before five minutes passed ; 
but she had never been on the spot before, and she did not know 
until she stood touching it that just here the fringe of bushes on 
the bank cut off all access to the water. She crept painfully through 
the wire fence that enclosed the pasture, thinking to follow the lake 
shore until she should find a break in the barrier; but the easier 
death was beyond her reach. Sight and senses seemed failing ; yet 
with the frenzy of pain combating her mortal weakness she made 
her way farther and farther into the open pine-woods, where there 
was little undergrowth to impede her, and where the purposeless 
track she followed led her to an ever-increasing distance from the 
shore. At last she dropped, powerless and exhausted, at the foot 
of a great live oak, and lay gasping out her life to the quiet breath 
of the night. The spreading branches held their sombre grey 
hangings of Spanish moss above and around her rough death-bed ; 
the moonlight threw strange shadows on her lovely face, distorted 
now in her last agony; and, all the while, Damaris and the little 
child slept softly, side by side. 


(To be concluded in the October Number.) 
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Che Comte de Paris. 


“ Marrenant que |’enfant est fait, il faut: 1° tacher de le faire 
vivre longtemps; 2° tacher de le faire régner un jour. J’y 
travaillerai de mon mieux.” These are the words in which, 
August 4th, 1838, the Duke d’Orléans announced to his sister 
the birth of the Comte de Paris, his firstborn. The young Duke, 
strong and vigorous though he was, had not much time for the 
work he wished to accomplish: he died before his child was four 
years old, and it almost seems as if with him died all hope of that 
child’s ever reigning. 

On the morning of February 24th, 1818, there was keen 
anxiety in the Palais Bourbon, for the streets around were 
thronged with an angry crowd, and, although the Députés had 
the best will in the world to earn cheap popularity by yielding 
whatever the populace desired, petitions can hardly be granted 
before they are presented. Louis Philippe had abdicated ; there- 
fore, whatever shadow of authority remained was in the hands of 
these Députés. They were honestly bent upon devising some means 
of putting an end to the crisis, but it is not easy to solve political 
problems when a shrieking crowd is within hailing distance, and 
the sharp whizzing sound of shots is ringing through the air; 
little wonder the Députés, in despair, fell to mutual recrimination ; 
and, in turn, attacked with equal violence the king, the people, 
and each other. Speech after speech was made, but no one 
listened : the time for words was past. 

Just when the excitement was at its height, a lady and two 
ehildren appeared at the door—a piteous little group in truth. 
The lady wore a widow’s long black robe, and was white and 
trembling ; her face was tear-stained, and her frame shook from 
time to time with a convulsive sob. ‘The elder of the children, 
a boy of ten, clutched his mother’s hand with passionate energy, 
and scanned the faces of those around him with a depth of 
sorrowful anxiety in his great dark eyes which was almost 
terrible in its pathos. Clearly he was one of those upon whom 
sorrow had fallen before he had the strength to bear it. “La 
Duchesse d’Orléans et le Comte de Paris,” was whispered from 
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group to group, and the Députés looked at each other in evident 
embarrassment. That mournful-looking child was now, by right 
of inheritance, their king ; but then, who knew what the populace 
was going todo? It would be neither wise nor safe to anticipate 
its sovereign will. 

Eleven years before, the Parisians had given a warm welcome 
to this Duchess, who came to them then as a bride; later they 
had hailed the birth of her boy with outbursts of wild delight ; 
but in those days the brilliant young Duc d'Orléans was alive 
to cast a halo around his wife and child by exciting the 
enthusiastic loyalty of the people. Now they stood alone, nay, 
worse than alone, for the Duc de Nemours, the best hated man 
in France, had declared himself their protector. 

When Louis Philippe entered the room where his family was 
assembled, and in that calm, business-like voice of his announced 
that he had abdicated, the Duchesse d’Orléans sprang to her feet, 
and declared not a moment must be lost: her son must be pro- 
claimed at once. She wished to drive with him through the city, 
show him to the people, appeal to the Députés on his behalf. 
Perhaps, as she spoke, a vision of that scene in the Hungarian 
assembly, where a mother saved a crown for a son, rose before 
her mind; but, noble-minded, unselfish woman as she was, she 
was no Maria Theresa, and the cool critical attitude those around 
her assumed, depressed her. Enthusiasm must be very staunch, 
very heart-felt, to be utterly impervious to shrugs of the shoulder. 
The poor Duchess’s courage began to waver before she left the 
Tuileries. When she appeared at the garden entrance, not a 
cheer was raised; there was an ominous murmur when the little 
Comte and his brother shrank back, in evident fear, at the sight 
of the crowd ; the wise are chary of showing mistrust to a Parisian 
mob. The Duchess was forced to abandon the first part of her 
programme, for not a carriage could be found; she therefore 
started for the Chambre des Députés, the soldiers clearing a path. 
Once there her courage revived. Her son’s claim was so indis- 
putable; she would plead for him so persuasively; would show 
so clearly that it was only under his rule that France could enjoy 
liberty, peace, and prosperity, that surely cries of “Vive Louis 
Philippe II. notre Roi!” would greet the close of her appeal. 

Nor was her expectation altogether extravagant. Before she 
had been many minutes in the Chambre, the Députés, touched by 
a sense of the real worth of the woman, began slowly to gather 
around her; one of them, M. Crémieux, hurriedly wrote down 
what he thought would be a telling sentence for her to utter; 
the Comte de Paris’s cause gained strength from moment to 
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moment in the House. Outside, however, the noise increased ; 
the mob was evidently close at hand; shrieks, cries, and angry 
words were heard more and more distinctly ; voices became terrible 
from the fierce rage they expressed. There was a rush of feet on 
the stairs,a clamouring at the door. A Maria Theresa would 
have faced the crowd boldly, would have claimed its allegiance 
for her son, and—who knows ?—perhaps would have won it? But 
not even for a crown would Helena d’Orléans risk the life of her 
boy. She hurried him away, out of back-doors, along byways, 
and never rested until he was safe beyond the city walls. Even 
then her thankfulness that he had escaped from the power of 
that shrieking, howling multitude was too great for her to 
remember that he had left a kingdom behind him. At Bligny, 
where she stopped to change horses, she could hear the roar of 
cannon—evidently a battle was raging in Paris. No one opposed 
the flight of the royal party; a sniff of scorn, and inquiries as 
to how much they had in their pockets, were addressed to them 
from time to time as they passed, but fugitives can hardly expect 
to be treated with ceremonious courtesy. At Lille the Duchess 
was strongly tempted to place her children under the protection 
of General Négrier, who was stationed there with a considerable 
force; but, as M. de Mornay assured her, the time for that was 
past. In Paris much might have been done, but not at Lille. 
As she crossed the Rhine she realised, perhaps for the first time, 
that what she had done was irrevocable; yet she could hardly 
regret it; on the one side of that river her son, as her mother’s 
heart divined, would have found nothing but danger, anxiety, 
and trouble; on the other, he was sure at least of safety and 
peace. 

Once established in the old chateau at Eisenach, which her 
uncle, the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, placed at her disjfosal, 
the Duchess devoted herself heart and soul to the education of her 
children. By the will of her late husband, she was their sole 
guardian. The Duc d’Orléans seems to have held strong views 
with regard to the duty of parents to children. “C'est une 
grande et difficile tache que de préparer le Comte de Paris 4 la 
destinée qui l’attend,” he wrote in his will. He left clear 
instructions as to the training his son was to receive. He was 
to begin by studying foreign languages; then, as his mind 
developed, he was to be taught history. When old enough, he 
was to be prepared to pass the entrance examination of the Kcole 
Polytechnique; and, later, if by that time, as the Duke hoped, 
the University had brought its system into harmony with the 
requirements of society, he was to follow its course of instruction. 
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When this part of his education was finished, the Comte de Paris 
was to enter the Infantry. 
There is a very significant passage in the Duke’s will. 


“Mais que le Comte de Paris soit un de ces instruments brisés avant 
quils n’aient servi, ou qu’il devienne l’un des ouvriers de cette régénération 
sociale qu’on n’entrevoit encore que de bien loin 4 travers de grands 
obstacles et peut-étre des flots de sang; qu’il soit roi ou qu'il demeure 
défenseur obscur et méconnu d’une cause & laquelle nous appartenons 
tous, il faut qu’il soit avant tout un homme de son temps et de sa nation: 
quwil soit catholique et serviteur passionné, exclusif de la France et de la 
Révolution.” 


There could be no mistake about his opinions. 

Never did guardian try more faithfully to carry out the wishes 
of the dead than did the Duchesse d’Orléans. She regarded her 
children as a sacred deposit confided to her care by their dead 
father. She was herself a Protestant of very decided views ; yet, 
at her husband’s desire, she brought up her children as Catholics, 
nay more, she inculecated them with a profound reverence for all 
the observances of the Church of Rome. By every instinct of her 
nature she was conservative to the core; her husband had been 
enthusiastically devoted to the cause of progress; without a 
moment’s hesitation, she put aside her own convictions, and 
strove with all the force of her nature to obey his injunction to 
make their son a “serviteur passionné exclusif de la France et 
de la Révolution.” If complete success did not crown her 
efforts, it was that nature, by endowing the Comte de Paris with 
more of her qualities than of his father’s, had entered the lists 
against her. 

In M. Regnier the Duchess found a faithful assistant in her 
task. He was not only a man of profound learning, but what is 
infinitely more rare, an educator in the widest meaning of the 
term. When he was first appointed tutor, his pupil was heir- 
apparent to the throne ; but, although in 1848 all the éclat that 
had surrounded his office was gone, he never hesitated to accom- 
pany him into exile. At the Duchess’s request he sent for his 
own two sons to Eisenach, and educated taem with the young 
princes. 

In 1849 the Duchess and her children paid a’ visit to the ex- 
king at Claremont. It was the first time all the members of the 
Orleanist family had met since that stormy February day, when 
“‘sauve qui peut” was the watchword. Louis Philippe and his 
Queen were startled by the change the Comte de Paris had under- 
gone since they hadseenhim. Although not yet eleven years old, 
there was a look of preternatural gravity in his face, and he had 
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a way of asking questions upon political subjects which his grand- 
father found infinitely embarrassing. The elaborate courtesy of 
his manner, too, was unnatural in so young a child; but then, all 
that was really childish in his nature had perished the day he 
had stood face to face with an angry crowd athirst, as it seemed 
to his fevered imagination, for his blood. 

From 1848 to 1858 the Comte de Paris’s life was singularly 
calm and uneventful. He had received from nature intellectual 
gifts of no common order, and every help was given to him in 
cultivating them. During these years his time was nearly equally 
divided between England and Germany ; whilst occasionally he 
paid a visit to Italy or Switzerland. Then, as now, France was 
forbidden ground. Wherever he went his mother accompanied 
him ; for the devoted attachment between the two developed with 
passionate intensity as the health of the Duchess, always delicate, 
began slowly to fail. She died May 18th, 1858, and left her sons 
inconsolable for her loss. The Comte de Paris, although not 
twenty, was-so thoroughly a man in thought, feeling, and ideas, 
that it was felt it would be absurd to appoint for him another 
guardian ; he was therefore declared of age, the Duke de Nemours 
assuming the somewhat vague duties of his curator. 

The Comte was most anxious to become a soldier; but, by the 
death of Louis Philippe, he was the head of his family, and as 
such in a most difficult position. He could not fight in the ranks 
of the enemies of France; and her friends were not prepared to 
risk the alliance of Napoleon III. for the sake of giving a helping 
hand to the Orleanist Prince. He paid a visit to the Duke de 
Montpensier this year, and saw for the first time his future wife, 
a schoolgirl then, much too unimportant a personage to attract 
the attention of her tall grave cousin, whom she regarded with 
open-eyed awe. 

The remembrance of the loss he had sustained by the death of 
his mother still weighed upon him heavily, and, with a view to 
trying what change of scene would do towards consoling him, in 
1859 he undertook a journey to the East. His brother accom- 
panied him, and together they wandered through Greece, Turkey, 
Palestine, and Egypt, thoroughly enjoying the first part of the 
expedition at least. Whilst they were in Syria, however, the 
massacre of the Christians began, a piece of ruthless barbarity 
that haunted the princes for months after. No sooner were they 
again in England than the Comte was seized with a desire to visit 
America, and the Duc de Chartres was only too willing to accom- 
pany him. They sailed August 30th, 1861, and on their arrival 
found America in the full excitement of its great struggle. The 
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princes felt this was a splendid opportunity of seeing something 
of real warfare, and at once applied for permission to join the 
Federal Army. It was readily granted, for America is not bound 
by the code of etiquette that regulates affairs in Europe; and 
General McClellan gave them both appointments on his staff. 
The ten months that followed were, as the Comte de Paris to 
this day declares, the happiest he has ever known. In the army 
of the Potomac he was a man amongst men, fighting for a great 
cause, and winning the hearty goodwill of all those with whom 
he had to do. The réle of a prince-waiting-for-a-throne is at 
best a tedious one; how tedious the Count had found it, one may 
judge by the passionate energy with which he worked the first 
time real work was given him to do. The special duty confided 
to him by the General was to obtain information with regard to 
the movements and resources; of the enemy, a work for which 
he was admirably qualified. Not that this prevented his fighting ; 
he was present at the taking of York Town, at the battle of 
Williamsburg, and at Fairoaks. The imperturbable composure of 
the Count when in action amused the Americans, who were little 
prepared to find this quality in a Frenchman, a prince too. It 
never seemed to occur to him to quicken his speed when riding 
through a part of the field where balls were falling; he would 
draw rein in the very spot where danger was most rife if he 
thought he could best obtain there the view he desired. From 
first to last he showed no sign of excitement, he was always the 
same, calm, cool, and collected ; even at Gain’s Hill, where, sword 
in hand, he placed himself at the head of the troops, and, with 
reckless bravery, sought to turn the tide of battle, his colour 
never varied, although his eyes lost for the moment their expres- 
sion of unfathomable sadness. On July 2nd, 1862, the Comte 
resigned his commission in the Federal Army. This he did with 
infinite regret, but he had no alternative ; the relations between 
the Governments of the United States and France were so strained 
that war seemed imminent, and he could not consent to be ranked 
as an enemy of his country even though that country acknow- 
ledged the rule of a Bonaparte. The Americans watched him 
depart with real sorrow, for a warm friendship had sprung up 
between General McClellan and himself, and the whole army had 
a kindly feeling for the royal exile who had fought in its ranks. 
The Great Exhibition of 1862 was a general rendezvous for 
French visitors in England; and more than once, whilst there, 
the Comte was astonished to find himself the centre of a crowd 
that greeted him as king. His family was very anxious that he 
should marry. There was no difficulty in providing him with a 
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bride; for, even if he never reigned, he was not a parti to be 
despised. He had inherited from his grandfather a large 
fortune; and, personally, the only reproach those who hated him 
most could hurl at him was that he was too circumspect, too 
prudent. In July 1864 he married Isabella—a daughter of his 
uncle, the Duke de Montpensier—the same shock-headed little 
schoolgirl whom, five years before, he had scarcely deigned to 
notice. She was now a stately and accomplished princess. He 
established himself, with his wife, in a little house on the banks 
of the Thames; and then, as he was debarred by his position 
from mixing in politics, he threw himself with ardour into the 
study of the economic questions which were agitating the 
world. 

His first care, upon his return from America, had been to visit 
Manchester, that he might judge for himself as to the utility of 
the various schemes that were being tried for the alleviation of 
the suffering caused by the cotton famine. Nor was he there as a 
mere spectator; every well-directed effort met with his warm 
sympathy and generous support. He entered into personal 
relations with the directors of the different movements, and, by 
his cordial co-operation in the work that was being done, soon 
won the hearty respect of all classes. M. Jules Simon was his 
companion during one visit to the north, and the two men perhaps 
first learned to appreciate and understand each other whilst 
studying together the working of the Rochdale Pioneers’ Associa- 
tion. In 1868 a Blue Book containing a report of the Royal 
Commission upon Trades Unions excited the Comte’s keen 
interest, and led him to study the subject thoroughly. Under 
the title of ‘Les Associations Ouvritres eu Angleterre,’ he 
published the result of his observations. This book is interesting 
as throwing into strong relief both the great gifts and the mental 
defects of its writer. It is a perfect model of correctness and 
impartiality ; every fact mentioned is given without exaggeration, 
or extenuation, exactly as it occurred. The logic of the reasoning 
is faultless, the deductions arrived at absolutely correct. The 
Comte holds the balance between masters and men with an even 
hand, criticising, blaming, and praising each in turn. So far the 
book is admirable ; but when the crucial test comes, it is found 
lacking. The Comte detects at once the faults in any system ; 
but, seemingly, he has no power of devising remedies. He can 
follow when the lead has been given, but he cannot take the lead. 

During this time the Comte had held himself completely aloof 
from politics; and it almost seemed, to those who did not know 
him well, as if France were no more to him than any other land. 
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An article of his, however, “ L’Allemagne Nouvelle,” which 
appeared in La Revue des Deux Mondes in 1867, showed that he 
had carefully followed every movement in Europe that affected 
his country, and had kept a watchful eye upon the rival she had 
most to fear. In 1870, in a second article, “ L’Esprit de Con- 
quéte,” the Comte gives proof of considerable political insight. 
In it he shows that Germany, as a great military power, would be 
driven by the force of circumstances sooner or later to seize 
Holland, in order to become also a naval and.colonial power. The 
late Samoa episode gives point to some of the Comte’s remarks. 
Meanwhile the Franco-Prussian war had begun. The mis- 
givings with which, from the first, the Comte de Paris regarded 
the contest, developed into terrible anxiety as he noted the fool- 
hardy carelessness of his countrymen. When Sedan was fought 
and lost, he wished at once to join the French army, but the 
requisite permission was denied him. He,was strongly tempted 
then to follow his brother’s example, and fight under an assumed 
name. It would have been well, perhaps, if he had yielded to 
this impulse rather than to the advice of his friends. At a 
national crisis such as France was then passing through, any 
illogical act of rashness would have been wiser in the end than 
standing aside as an indifferent spectator. The réle the Comte de 
Paris assumed at this time, sadly against the grain, gives a cruel 
sting to the sneer Louis Veuillot hurled at the Orleanist princes. 


“Ce sont des princes qui n’ont besoin que d’un parapluie. .. . Quils ne 
soient donc pas si prudents, si réguliers, si constitutionnels; qu’ils ne 
fassent pas de si grands achats d’encre, de papier, de timbres-poste et de 
ficelles. . . . Est-ce qu’on ne verra plus un homme?” 


When the war was ended, and the Loi d’Abrogation passed, the 
Comte took up his residence in France. It was a sad coming-home 
after twenty-three years of exile: the Tuileries were in ruins, 
and on every side were signs of the ravages wrought by the 
Prussians and the Communists. Moderate men of all parties 
soon flocked around him at the Faubourg Saint-Honoré. He had 
a difficult part to play. From the first he declared that if his 
countrymen chose to make him king, he would do his best to serve 
them; if, however, they preferred a Republic to his rule, he 
would be a faithful subject to the Republic. “Quant a moi, je 
sais déja que je suis infiniment plus républicain que ces derniers ; 
cest-i-dire que je n’ai aucune de leurs répugnances pour cette 
forme de gouvernement.” ‘Ces derniers” are his own supporters. 
This declaration pleased neither friends nor foes ; and, as he soon 
found, it was impossible for him rigidly to adhere to it; for, as 
he followed the working of the Republic, he became convinced 
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that it was only by a monarchy that France could be saved. At 
that time the Monarchists had a decided majority in the Corps 
Législatif, if not in the country; but then they were divided - 
amongst themselves. If the Bourbonists and the Orleanists 
would unite, the Comte firmly believed that they would be 
invincible. He worked unceasingly to heal the breach that was 
made when Egalité signed his cousin’s death-warrant—widened 
when Louis-Philippe took his cousin’s crown. ‘“ Vous savez ce 
que sont les haines de famille,” was a saying of Louis-Philippe’s 
which his grandson found to be only too true, for it was a difficult 
task to induce the Bourbonist chief to receive the Orleanist. 
When the interview really took place, political questions were 
not mentioned between them, for this the Comte de Paris had 
stipulated before starting for Frohsdorf. ‘“J’ai certaines idées,” 
he said; “le roi”—le Comte de Chambord to his adherents was 
Henri V.—“a les siennes. C’est lui de les faire prévaloir. . . . 
Les miennes me sont personnelles.” The outcome of this visit was 
the Comte de Paris’s formal renunciation of his claim upon the 
French throne during the lifetime of his cousin, followed by the 
declaration of the Comte de Chambord that, at his death, the 
Comte de Paris should take his place as head of the royal house 
of France. Great hopes were founded upon this declaration, but 
they were doomed to be frustrated. The Comte de Chambord, 
almost alone of the men of his century, had not a shade of 
opportunism in his nature. A king hedged in by parliamen- 
tarianism was, in his eyes, no king at all; if he could not reign by 
divine right, with an authority as absolute, as unquestioned, as 
that of St. Louis, he would not reign at all. He was ready to 
obey the call of his people, “ L’heure est 4 Dieu et la parole est 4 
la France”; but with him must come his fleur-de-lis and his 
drapeau blanc. Well might a loyal Parisienne confess, “Je prie 
Dieu qu'il lui ouvre les yeux, ou qu'il les lui ferme,” for France 
would have none of loyalty upon such terms. 

The Comte de Paris was the one who suffered most from this 
attempted restoration. If he had ever dreamed that the real old 
Bourbon spirit was alive, no power would have induced him to go 
to Frohsdorf. The Comte de Chambord had given the world a 
splendid example of a man who, even for a crown, would not yield 
an iota of his principles. ‘The Comte de Paris had yielded much ; 
by the mere fact of entering into negotiation with the Bourbonists, 
he had deserted “les principes de conduite qui m’ont été trans- 
mis par le testament de mon pere ;” he had alienated some of his 
most faithful supporters, and forfeited the esteem of a large 
section of his countrymen. And all this for the sake of being 
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acknowledged heir to Henri V.’s shadowy title. Whilst offending 
the Liberals, he had not even succeeded in conciliating the 
Ultramontanes, for they hurled at him the vilest accusations, one 
of them even daring to warn the Comte de Chambord that, since 
he had appointed the Orleanist his heir, he would be wise not to 
go out “ qu’accompagné d’une bonne escorte, et de faire surveiller 
les plats de sa table.” When the Comte de Chambord died, the 
Comte de Paris was not allowed to take the position due to him 
as head of the family in the funeral cortége; in fact, he was made 
to feel that his presence in the house of mourning was an insult 
to the dead. ‘“ Lorsque le chef de la branche d’Orléans entra,” 
said General de Charette to his Zouaves, “pour prier et pleurer 
au pied du lit funébre ... j’ai vu se dresser devant moi le 
spectre du passé: 93!... ’échafaud! ... 1830!” And this 
was his recompense for sacrificing his best friends, and exposing 
himself to the risk of exile. Asa Constitutionalist, the Republi- 
cans would have had no excuse for objecting to his presence in 
Paris ; as the acknowledged heir of him who styled himself Henri 
Cinq, they might justly do so. The Comte de Paris has paid a 
heavy penalty for what was, perhaps, after all, only an error of 
judgment. 

In the autumn of 1887, when the Grévy-Wilson excitement 
was at its height, I strolled down the quay-side one afternoon to 
have a look at the crowd assembled around the Chambre des 
Députés. I came across a group of women of the true Parisian 
type. They were evidently politicians of the most advanced 
school; and, as they stood there, they rubbed their elbows 4 la 
Miss O’Flannagan—a sure sign, according to Kingsley, that they 
were on the war-trail. With regard to one thing, they told me, 
they had quite made up their minds: that Grévy should never 
again go to bed as their President. They seemed to care little as 
to who should take his place, always supposing it was not Ferry, 
“le renard.” Guizot’s axiom: “N’importe qui gouvernent; ce 
sont des coquins,” was for them a profound political truth; but 
then, as they explained, there are coguins and coguins. I 
ventured to remark that the Comte de Paris, at least, was an 
honest man. 

“Le Comte de Paris!” The women threw back their heads 
like war-horses as they repeated the name. ‘ Le Comte de Paris 
par exemple! Celui-la aime beaucoup trop son aise pour venir 
ici!” called out the fiercest of them. ‘ Why is he not here if he 
cares for France?” asked another, her voice trembling with 


indignant scorn. I hurried away, glad to escape from the storm 
I had raised. 
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Placed in a position to do a great work in the world, and fitted 
by nature to do that work well, how is it that the Comte stands 
aloof to-day—his country not one iota the better for his having 
lived? Is it, as the Parisians say, that he loves “son aise” too 
much to fulfil his mission ? 

The Comte de Paris is a rich man; he has passed his life in the 
midst of the luxury immense wealth can procure; and, as a 
private individual, has had a singularly prosperous career. He 
has had the good fortune to marry a lady who has proved a 
faithful and devoted wife; his children are all he could desire ; 
in a word, he is one with whom all things have gone well. Exile 
wears a very different aspect to a millionaire to what it does to a 
pauper. Louis Napoleon would have been less anxious to risk his 
neck at Boulogne if he had had a good balance at his bankers; 
and, if the Comte de Paris’s home-life had been less happy, if the 
future of his wife and children had been less well assured, he 
would have proved a more formidable competitor for the French 
throne. The young Duc d’Orléans’s escapade a year or two ago, 
absurdly schoolboy-like though it was, has done more to advance 
the cause of royalty in France than all his father’s carefully 
matured plans. It is not to the cool-headed and cautious that 
the great prizes in this world fall; but to the enthusiasts, to 
those whom even their friends style madmen. 
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Che Vision of Augustin Uypho. 





“ Augustin Nypho had a bearded demon who taught him all things”— 
Lives of the Wizards. 


“Loox back,” then said the demon, “look back on ages past, 
and on the chain of fate. On what accidents has the life of every 
man depended, ages before he came into the world! Had the 
least of thousands of frail links been broken, never could the 
greatest of mankind have seen the sun. Consider the first of the 
imperial Czsars. What mortal ever was so great ashe? And 
yet—look back into the past.” 

With these words the demon gazed steadfastly at Augustin. 
Immediately the gloom began to break and vanish, and in a few 
moments Augustin perceived around him, in place of the dusky 
light which filled the hollow of the rock, a scene illuminated by 
the sunshine of a summer day. 

It seemed to be sitnated in the depths of some primeval jungle. 
The spot was a little glade, surrounded by the trunks of lofty 
palm-trees, the feet of which were rooted amidst gigantic ferns. 
An exuberant growth of strange and wild vegetation filled the 
interspaces of the palm-trunks with a mass of moving foliage. 
Blossoms of marvellous richness, melons, cactuses, convolvuluses, 
burst like fire through the verdure of the leaves. A kind of 
antelope, his head thrown back until the points of his long horns 
almost touched his haunches, was cropping the leaves of a strange 
tree. The whole scene impressed the mind with a sense of things 
indescribably quiet and wild. It seemed as if such a solitude 
could never have been disturbed by the presence even of a savage 
man. 

“That thought is just,” said the voice of the demon—though 
Augustin had not spcxen. “Before the first man walked on 
earth, these flowers and trees were standing, as now you see 
them, in the morning sun. But look closely. What see you on 
the margin of the leaf whose hollow is filled with water ?” 

Close to them, so close that Augustin could have touched it 
with his hand, grew a large and hollow leaf, in the cavity of 
which a few drops of dew were glittering in the sun. 
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“T see nothing,” said Augustin, “except the water in the leaf, and 
a butterfly spreading his wings on the edge of it.” 

“ Ages since,” replied the demon, “that insect basked for a 
moment’s space, as you behold it, on the margin of that leaf. Its 
life, even for an ephemeral’s, was brief. Yet if that insect had 
not lived, or had opened its pied wings anywhere on earth save 
on that leaf and at that moment, never would the world’s great 
conqueror have taken his thousand cities and slain his million 
men. Upon its life, a life of instants, upon the very flutter of its 
wings, depended, ages of time thereafter, the life of Julius 
Cesar. And this I will make clear before your eyes.” 

Above the leaf on which the butterfly was spreading its wings 
in the sunshine, the rich golden disk of what seemed a sort of 
sunflower was swinging to and fro with a very gentle motion on 
the top of a tall stem; and clinging to the disk and pecking the 
dry husk of yellow seeds, was a little blue-winged bird. The 
sunshine fell so strongly on the broad golden circle of the blossom 
and the bird upon it, that the shadow of them both which fell 
against an enormous leaf behind, and swayed with the gentle 
motion of the flower, appeared quite solid in its blackness. The 
attention of Augustin was arrested by this sharp and moving 
shadow, when he saw dart forth from behind the leaf on which it 
fell, a serpent’s head. A succession of bright green coils followed ; 
and the snake, moving rapidly along a branch, approached to 
within a foot or so of the blue bird on the sunflower, and, with 
darting fork and glittering eyes, drew back its head to strike. 

At that instant the attention of the bird, which appeared 
unconscious of its enemy, was attracted by the bright and coloured 
wings of the butterfly, which had risen from its resting-place, 
fluttered for a moment in the sun, and settled itself again upon 
the leaf. Instantly, leaving the less tempting seeds, and thereby 
escaping by a hair’s breadth the dart of the serpent, the bird 
flashed down upon the coloured wings, seized the butterfly in its 
beak, and vanished with it among the leaves into the depths of 
the jungle. At the same instant the scene began to lose 
distinctness. Augustin heard the voice of the demon saying, 
“ But for the butterfly the snake would have killed the bird; ” 
and almost before the syllables were pronounced, he found 
himself in the midst of another scene, wild and desolate still, but 
differing greatly from that which he had just beheld. 

The place was a small bay receding from what appeared to be 
an Egyptian river. The banks were steep and grassy, and the 
margin of the water was thickly overgrown with reeds of papyrus. 
An alligator, half supported on the bank, half floating in the 
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water, was sluggishly dragging himself to land. The snout of 
another reptile projected among the rushes like the jag of an old 
tree. But the attention of Augustin was immediately centred 
on the first. His exit from the water was not without a purpose. 
Ten or twelve yards from the edge of the stream, and half 
concealed among the deep green stems of the grass, an Egyptian 
child, some four or five years old, was lying asleep, coiled together 
in a sort of nest. 

“Close to this spot,” said the voice of the bearded demon, “‘ now 
stands the sphinx. But at the time when that child was sleeping 
in the grass, the first of the Pharaohs was not crowned, nor the 
foundations of the Great Pyramid yet set among the sands.” 

The alligator had drawn himself clear of the water, and was 
reposing, in a seeming torpor, on the margin. But in reality ho 
was far from dormant. At intervals of a minute or so he moved him- 
self sluggishly forward, a few inches nearer to the sleeping child. 

“On the life of that Egyptian baby,” said the demon, “now 
hangs the after-fate of Cesar. Whether it will awake or not 
depends on a most slender chance.” 

No sound was in the air to indicate the neighbourhood of 
human life. The dusky heads of the bulrushes swayed idly in 
the wind; the white and sapphire circles of the lotus-blossoms 
swayed as idly on the water. Augustin looked from the sleeper 
to the alligator. The reptile was not moving; but he had 
gradually advanced until he was now not many feet distant 
from the figure in the grass. 

The boy was sleeping very lightly. Once or twice he stirred 
himself, in the manner of a sleeper who is not far from waking. 
But the creeping alligator made no sound ; and now the space of 
a few seconds in his time of waking would make the difference 
between life and death. The reptile moved again. One more 
such movement, and the boy would have a rude arousal. 

The alligator lay for perhaps a minute without giving the least 
token that he was a living creature. Then the long snout was 
thrust slowly forward, the unwieldy shape began to stir, and foot 
by foot the hideous jaws advanced upon their prey. 

At this instant, when the advance of another yard would have 
brought the jaws within griping distance of their object, a bird, 
skimming near the ground, passed between the sleeper and the 
sun, uttering at the same moment a wild and startled cry. At 
the sound the boy’s eyes opened—and as they opened they 
alighted on the alligator. Startled by the aspect of the frightful 
monster so close at hand, he struggled to his feet, and made off 
with tottering steps. The lumbering reptile made no effort to 
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quicken his motion in pursuit ; and as the boy disappeared among 
the rose-laurels on the bank, the scene again began to fade and 
vanish, and the voice of the demon was heard saying, “The bird 
which awoke the sleeper with its ery comes, by a thousand 
generations of descent, from the bird which escaped the serpent 
in the jungle.” 

Again the darkness cleared. Augustin perceived that he was 
stationed in a low stone gallery, deeply recessed between 
enormous pillars, and overlooking, as appeared from the back 
of the gallery where he found himself, a vast and princely hall. 
He advanced to the front of the gallery, and looked over. As he 
did so, the voice of the demon uttered at his ear, ‘‘ Thus appeared 
Belshazzar’s banquet-chamber on the night that Babylon was 
taken.” 

Augustin looked down the hall. The whole length and breadth 
of the imperial chamber was blazing with the lights and colours 
of a splendid festival. The building was such as he had never 
beheld, or had beheld only as fragments of colossal ruin. The 
walls rose up in their immensity, rich with sculptures of antique 
Assyrian sovereigns—Ninus hunting a leopard—Semiramis 
whirling in a chariot—Ninyas, amidst a troop of flower-crowned 
revellers, uplifting a carved cup. Here and there, beside the 
image of some monstrous idol, a sphinx lay watching, or an 
incense-burner, swinging by a chain, gave forth into the air a faint 
blue cloud of scented vapour. Against the vast columns of hewn 
porphyry, scored with hieroglyphics from vault to pavement, sat 
colossal carven figures, their hands reposing on their knees, their 
countenances, majestically calm, seeming to gaze straight over the 
heads of the splendid company, as if the scene below them were 
not worthy of the contemplation of their eternal eyes. From one 
end of the hall to the other, glittering under the branches of 
scores of silver candle-bearers, lay a table loaded with the festal 
vessels ; strange-shaped jugs of gold, flagons serpent-handled and 
spouted like the jaws of dragons, baskets woven out of silver grass 
and piled with gaudy melons, jars of precious syrups, wine-cups 
rough with jewels, salvers stamped with imageries of the ibis and 
the sacred hawk. At one end of the table, throned under a 
scarlet canopy, sat the king. On either side of the board the 
light of myriads of lamps, flaming on the rich and flowing 
vestments of a crowd of lords and ladies, lighted up the long 
lines of the banqueters, fell on the reclining forms of lovely 
women scarcely veiled in spangled tissues, and sparkled far 
away down the great chamber from gorgets and ankle-rings and 
clasps of gold. 
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The company, at the moment when Augustin looked upon them, 
seemed to be but half recovered from some recent strong excite- 
ment. The king himself remained absorbed in a fit of profound 
abstraction. A group of stately and grey-bearded counsellors 
who stood at a little distance from the throne, conversed together 
in low voices, and with looks of doubt and awe. 

Augustin had, however, little time to speculate upon the aspect 
of the company. The voice of the demon uttering a single word 
cut short his contemplation. “Listen!” 

Augustin listened. Above the humming conversation of the 
banqueters, above the sound of a strange and gentle music which 
came stealing in from some unseen vicinity, he thought he could 
distinguish, outside the building, a murmur, low yet turbulent, 
like that of a great multitude in stealthy motion. None of the 
guests appeared as yet to hear this sound. But the murmur 
grew. One of the banqueters paused, with his cup half-raised, to 
listen; then called the attention of his neighbour; and the two 
listened together. Then the sound grew louder. The hum of 
conversation ceased, men sprang to their feet in all parts of the 
chamber, and looked inquiringly into each other’s faces. Women 
turned white and trembled, screams began to be heard, and finally, 
as the sound grew more and more distinct, the whole assembly 
broke into commotion. A tramp of countless feet was heard 
approaching on the further side of the great curtains which veiled 
the entrance of the hall. A deafening shout rang out; the 
curtains were torn open; the lustre glanced like lightning on 
ten thousand naked swords; and the hall was instantaneously 
swarming with the soldiers of Cyrus. 

As the banqueters fled hither and thither in confusion, the 
foremost soldier strode straight forward through the crowd 
towards the king. The attention of Augustin was already fixed 
upon this man, when he heard the demon’s voice beside him 
saying, “Mark well that foremost soldier!” 

The king had started to his feet, and drawn a short sword 
from his girdle. The Persian, pressing forward, raised his own 
weapon, and without a moment’s hesitation struck full at the 
king’s head. As it happened, however, a sudden jolt received 
from his neighbour in the crowd turned aside his stroke, and he 
was almost overbalanced by the force of his own blow. As he 
reeled for an instant in recovering, he was at the mercy of the 
king’s sword. That sword flew aloft like a streak of light, and in 
another moment would assuredly have cleft the soldier to the 
girdle. At that instant an Egyptian, who had been sitting at a 
neighbouring table, seeing the king in danger, and being too far 
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to fly to his assistance with a sword, caught up a heavy drinking- 
flagon from the table and hurled it with tremendous force at the 
head of the Persian. So far, however, from injuring its object, it 
saved his life. It missed the soldier altogether, struck the king’s 
sword as it was on the point of descending, and sent it whirling 
from his hand over the heads of the multitude. The soldier 
recovered himself in a moment, and again raised his sword. The 
stroke descended with effect. The king sank heavily forward. 
The golden circlet of the diadem, cut clean through and covered 
with blood, struck the edge of the table in his fall, dropped from 
his temples, and was instantly trodden to fragments under ths 
feet of the crowd. 

Augustin gazed down the chamber. It was crammed from end 
to end with a surging multitude. Among the deep fluttering 
crimson and purple of the festal dresses the light glanced every- 
where on the crests of helmets and the blades of waving swords. 
Mingled with the hoarse thunder, no longer repressed, of a 
mighty army round the walls, with the clashing of arms, and the 
shouts of the assailants, rang the shrill and piercing shrieks of 
women. Then by degrees the noise grew fainter. The scene 
began to fade. The calm and solemn faces of the pillared figures, 
gazing straight over the wild turbulence below them, grew more 
and more obscure. Then as darkness and silence returned, the 
voice of the demon was heard saying, “The Egyptian who 
hurled the flagon is descended, after many generations, from the 
child whom you saw escape from the reptile of the Nile.” 

Light returned as the demon spoke. Before the eyes of 
Augustin appeared the clear flame of an agate lamp, which 
revealed the interior of a luxurious sleeping-chamber. Through 
the open casement appeared, high over a crowd of shadowy 
buildings, the black outline of the Parthenon on the heights of 
the Acropolis, against the rising moon. The apartment, though 
not large, was bright, rich and warm. The ceiling, rising in a 
vault, was richly painted with throngs of rosy boys peeping 
between vine-leayes, pelting each other with roses, riding on the 
cubs of tigers, or skimming on bright wings in chase of gorgeous 
birds. The floor was overspread with leopard skins and rugs 
woven out of rich and blooming wools. The broidered curtains 
on either side of the window were each looped back with a silken 
rope, on which hung golden apples. In an angle of the wall, 
upon a pedestal, a figure of Apollo, carved in marble, stood 
_ balancing a quoit, in act to throw. A tambour-frame against the 
window displayed, half-worked, a picture of Helen on the walls of 
Troy. The lamp, sustained in the hand of an alabaster Psyche, 
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shone with a warm and mellow light over a couch of figured 
ivory; and on the couch, half-buried in a pile of cushions, a 
young Greek girl was lying asleep. Her flowing white dress was 
gathered round the waist with a slender zone of gold, her 
loosened hair streamed over the edge of the cushions to the floor, 
and her feet were covered with a panther’s skin. In the depths 
of a silver mirror fixed against the wall the whole scene was 
reflected, the beautiful sleeper, the agate lamp, the open window, 
the heights of the Acropolis, and the dark outline of the 
Parthenon against the rising moon. The chamber was so quiet 
that the lightest sound outside the window, the footfall of a 
solitary passenger on the marble pavement far below, came with 
singular distinctness on the silence. The soft air of the summer 
night, floating through the open window, made the curtain swing 
and the lamp-flame tremble. A slight rustling sound became 
audible. Another person had entered the apartment. A Greek 
girl also. 

Tall, pale, her dress disordered, her lips parted, her whole 
aspect wild and startling, she moved stealthily forward, making 
two shadows against the wall, one in the lamplight, another in 
the moon, and stood beside the couch. As she did so, the light 
sparkled on the blade of a slender, naked dagger, which she held 
in her right hand. 

“Tn ancient Athens,” said the bearded demon, “ these girls were 
rivals for the love of the same man.” 

The tall, pale figure beside the couch, one hand pressed against 
her heart, as if to still its beatings, the other grasping the 
dagger, stood looking down upon the sleeper, who was smiling in 
her dreams. The right hand of the sleeping girl, drooping from 
the couch, held lightly in its grasp a letter written in Greek 
characters. The gaze of the other fixed itself, as if ina kind of 
fascination, upon the little scroll, and on the words with which it 
was inscribed. And as she looked, her teeth were locked together, 
and her eyes glittered like fire. 

Against the wall behind her hung a piece of tapestry, repre- 
senting Diana and her wood-nymphs bathing in a spring. 
Suddenly this curtain parted. A woman’s face looked out from 
an inner chamber. lt was the face of a Persian slave. 

For an instant or two she remained transfixed, as if in a stupor 
of amazement. Then, as the other raised her dagger, she darted 
forward with the speed of lightning, but without the slightest 
sound, seized the standing figure round the waist and drew her 
backwards from the couch. The other, with a shriek of terror, 
started back a pace or two, and with dilated eyes and cowering 
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form, her breath coming and going in quick pants, like that of a 
trapped animal, stood glaring at her assailant, as at an apparition. 
The dagger had dropped from her hand, and lay glittering on the 
ground. The Persian stooped, caught up the weapon, advanced a 
step, and without an instant’s hesitation plunged it up to the hilt 
in the other’s breast. She staggered back, fell against the 
window, and still glaring at the Persian, as if terror had rendered 
her incapable of any other sensation, remained for an instant or 
two, with the dagger in her bosom, supported against the projec- 
tion of the sill. 

All this had passed with the swiftness of thought. Augustin 
saw the sleeper, roused by the shriek, raise herself among the 
cushions, and look, with eyes which seemed not to comprehend 
what they beheld, from the Persian woman standing beside the 
couch, to the figure which at the same moment sank forward in 
a heap upon the ground. As she did so, the whole scene faded ; 
and the voice of the demon declared itself in the darkness saying, 
“The Persian woman, who saved the life of the sleeping girl, is 
the descendant, after many generations, of the soldier who cut 
down the king of Babylon.” 

Even as the demon spoke, the darkness had again begun to 
vanish. Augustin felt that he was once more in the open air. 
Against his face blew the warm breath of a summer wind; and 
he immediately discovered that the city of the Violet Crown had 
given place to the city of the Seven Hills. The place in which 
he found himself was not to be mistaken. It was the amphitheatre 
of Rome. 

Augustin was stationed on the third range from the arena, 
between a Greek woman who was following every movement of 
the combatants with the most intent observance, and an old grey 
Roman, whose face was disfigured by a frightful scar, and who, 
with his hands propped upon a stick, was contemplating the fighters 
with an aspect of critical disapprobation, and slowly shaking-his 
head from side to side, The hour was late; the spectacle was 
nearly over ; and the sun was setting redly and bathing the whole 
scene in a flood of crimson light. The ruddy glow fell upon the 
faces of thousands of spectators, rising range above range far 
against the sky. A portion of the great circle was occupied by 
the common people, whose multitude of sober togas presented a 
strong contrast to the remaining space, where a brilliant company 
swept backwards from each side of the lofty throne on which the 
Consul sat beneath a roof of marble ; while the imperial eagles, 
wrought in gold, blazed on crimson and purple hangings, and, set 
like images upon the points of columns, flashed on high over the 
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heads of the multitude from the four corners of the colossal 
arch. 

A loud murmur of the people at a crisis of the combat directed 
the eyes of Augustin to the gladiatorsin the ring. Of these there 
were two only. One of the pair was armed with a shield and a 
heavy sword—the other with a three-pronged fork and a light 
net. The latter had already received a wound, and it seemed 
certain that the other, who was still uninjured, would shortly put 
an end to the combat by cutting down his antagonist with his 
sword. Augustin was so thinking when he heard the voice of the 
demon saying, “On the life of the net-fighter now hangs the 
thread of fate.” 

In the course of the combat the antagonists were moving round 
the circle of the arena, the swordsman pressing forward, the active 
net-fighter continually eluding the attack, and watching for an 
opportunity to entangle the other in his meshes. They were now 
Just below the place where Augustin was stationed. As he looked, 
the net-fighter, espying an opportunity, made a desperate attempt 
to entangle his opponent. But he was weakened by his wound 
and fatigued with the long contest. He missed his aim, recovered 
himself with difficulty, and attempted to retreat from the reach of 
the swordsman. But he was no longer able to move faster in 
escape than the other could follow in pursuit. The swordsman, 
taking a long stride forward, raised his weapon. And now it 
seemed as if nothing could avert the fate of the net-fighter. The 
spectators were already leaning forward and turning down their 
thumbs, when suddenly the whole circus rang with an appalling 
shriek, 

It came from the Greek woman at the side of Augustin. On 
seeing the peril of the net-fighter she had sprung to her feet, 
thrown forward her hands in the air, and was now gazing with a 
face of agony at the two combatants in the ring. Theswordsman, 
startled by the piercing shriek, looked round—and in that instant 
the net-fighter, sensible of nothing but his own danger, and 
seizing the opportunity with the instinct of despair, instantly 
entangled him in the meshes of his net. 

The gladiator struggled to release himself, but in vain. He 
was encumbered by his armour, and the strong light cords clung 
round his limbs like fetters. The net-fighter now had the 
victory in his hands. He raised his prong, and with outstretched 
arm appealed to the spectators for judgment. The people, 
however, were not disposed to sacrifice the swordsman to this 
turn of fortune. Every thumb in the circus was now turned 
upwards, in sign that the life of the vanquished should be spared. 
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The net-fighter lowered his prong, and released the swordsman 
from the meshes. At the same time the bright arena, the 
blazoned eagles, the multitude of faces, vanished; and the voice 
of the demon again came out of the darkness, saying, “The Greek 
woman, whose shriek saved the life of her lover, the net-fighter, 
is descended from the girl of Athens who was rescued by her 
Persian slave. And now weigh well my words. It was a son of 
this same net-fighter who saved the life of Cesar at the time 
when, in his youth, the pirates seized him on his way from Rome 
to Rhodes.” 

While the demon spoke these words Augustin again perceived 
about him the twilight of the hollow of the rock which was the 
demon’s dwelling. And again the demon spoke, and Augustin 
listened. 

“Thus, from the flash of an insect’s wing, thousands of years 
before mankind appeared on earth, came the fates of life and 
death to men of far-divided times and lands; to the child of 
Egypt—to the soldier of Cyrus—to the maiden of Athens—to the 
gladiator of Rome—and, finally, to the greatest of the Cwsars. 
But Cesar changed the world. And now no man breathes, from 
Rome herself to Albion, that wild and distant isle which Rome 
subdued, whose being has not felt the influence of the flutter of 
that wing. 

“This is the frail-linked chain of Circumstance on which the 
mightiest depend. And thus do the weakest actions and the 
greatest become equal in the end.” 

With these words the demon became silent. Augustin mused ; 
and in the twilight of the hollow rock the lucent eyes of the 
demon shone, but now he spoke no more. 
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Glimpses Back: A Hundred Years Ago. 


A vipraky is unlike every other room in a house, not because it is 
generally the most comfortable, and has the sleepiest arm-chairs, 
nor because it supplies you with “something” to read. The 
magazines of the month and papers of the day do that, not to 
speak of the weekly periodicals, which are so many. These all 
mainly tell us of what is going on in the world, and what our 
neighbours, friends, and enemies are thinking and saying about it. 
In them we look for the iast jokes that have been made to make 
us laugh, the last murders that have been reported (with ingenuity 
of detail) to satisfy our natural appetite for the realistic, and 
there we skip or study speeches which have been delivered in 
order to make us agree with the speakers, or think for ourselves. 

We get all this in any room where the tables are supplied with 
what we call “current literature.” But the walls of a “library ” 
are more than screens to shut out the cold, and surround easy- 
chairs. 

Every book-lined shelf is really a “ curtain,” through the chinks 
of which we may peep at the past, hear what men were: saying, 
and see what they were doing in the years gone by. There, too, 
we may behold great completed clusters of history, and learn (if 
we can) how events which have become turning-points in the 
world’s course arose, were carried on, and sometimes ended. We 
may perceive also that the greatest of these often hung on the 
smallest of nails, like pictures; and see how the mightiest 
impulses which have stirred mankind were accompanied through- 
out with a by-play of lesser incidents which go far to make up 
the pleasures and the pains of daily experience. There never, 
indeed, was a time in which sugar was not sweet, buttons did 
not come off, chimneys did not smoke, and it was not difficult to 
find a piece of bread buttered on both sides. Probably some of 
the three hundred at Thermopyle had colds in their heads, and 
the “ Decay of the Roman Empire” was surely accompanied by 
that of many Roman teeth. Gibbon does not notice this, but it 
concerned ancient citizens more personally than the conduct of 
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senates or Cesars. Though the turning round of the earth is a 
mighty business, involving the order of creation and the existence 
of mankind, we have to think what we shall have for supper, and 
ascertain whether our beds are properly aired. Thus throughout 
any researches into the past the little threads and fringes of life 
are ever showing themselves, and events which cast great shadows 
are accompanied by insistent daily needs, enjoyments, and 
vexations. 

But to return to our library. There is a shelf in mine which 
holds what was called the New Annual Register, and I have just 
been taking down the volume which tells me what men were say- 
ing, doing, and thinking exactly one hundred years ago. Mighty 
things had freshly come, or were coming to pass in those days, 
including such as the French Revolution and the Independence 
of the United States, let alone wars and rumours of wars in 
Europe, and what men then called “the East Indies.” The 
record of these fills about one-third of the octavo volume under 
the title of “ British and Foreign History,” while another, headed 
“ Biographical Anecdotes and Characters,” is a medley of papers, 
essays, reviews, poetical and other extracts, and “ Observations ” 
on the ‘stile’ of Demosthenes, the natural history of the 
beaver, the fifth satellite of Saturn, verses to a fly taken out of a 
bowl of punch (capital letters), with receipts for the making of 
cyder and the curing of hydrophobia, All these take up as much 
room as America, India, France, and the rest of the world. 

Thus manifold tastes are suited, but it is from a large sheaf in 
the middle of the book that I would first pluck a few stalks 
for my reader. It is called “ Principal Occurrences in the Year.” 

These are not gathered from the small fields of the United 
Kingdom alone. The whole world offers a harvest, and the 
reaper wanders over its surface cutting handfuls here and there 
from what seem to him the richest growths, and worthy of being 
ealled “ principal.” I have sometimes wondered at the guiding 
motive of those chroniclers who pin an event to each day in our 
present common almanacks, and fill a space which might have 
served for the making of a memorandum with the statement that on 
such and such a date “John Bright was born,” or “Galileo died.” 
Occasionally you come across a juxtaposition which suggests a 
fitness in the sequence of events. The other day I noticed these 
immediately following announcements in a penny calendar. 
“Martyrs burned at Oxford,” “Fire Insurance begins.” This 
was obviously unintentional, otherwise there would surely have 
been more happy coincidences. But the choice of the historian 
who records the “ Principal Occurrences” for a whole year in the 
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New Annual Register indicates what would seem to be a 
curious paucity of news in the journals of the day, since in his 
opening pages he gives equal prominence to “an extraordinary 
earthquake at Lisbon,” the offering by the Pope of “a suite of 
superb rooms” in the Vatican to “ Prince Augustus, fifth son of 
his Britannic Majesty” (who politely declined them), and the 
finding of “an enormous stone in the body of a cart mare at 
Colchester.” This comes in the chronicle of January, which also 
immortalises a certain “Mr. Smith ” who was crushed to death in 
a crowd outside the Haymarket Theatre, and the humanity of the 
inhabitants of Hull, “which deserves to be recorded to their 
honour,” since they collected “ fifty-six pounds ” for the relief of a 
shipwrecked crew. More interesting is a glimpse of the rude 
condition of agriculture a hundred years ago. This is indicated 
by two announcements. The first records the invention of a 
machine, “ which is so simple, and so excellently contrived, that 
by one and the same movement it separates completely, aad 
throws into different receivers, the heavy corn and the light.” 
The other tells how “an ingenious farmer,” having cut the “ tops 
and tails,” stacked and thatched about twenty loads of turnips, so 
that they were preserved from the frost, and “when opened,” 
were found “ perfectly sound and fresh,” affording “an excellent 
fodder.” This now common process was then hailed as a unique 
discovery, but the narrator does not hint that there was any 
prospect of its general adoption. It was only “ingenious.” 
Presently follows an account of the execution of one “ Ancker- 
stroem,” who had assassinated his Swedish Majesty. This reveals 
a horrible bluntness of the age to the cruelties of punishment, 
being recorded without comment, except that the assassin was 
taken to the final place of execution “amid the hisses and hootings 
of the attending multitudes,” which, says the narrator coolly, 
“seemed considerably to affect him.” One might have thought 
his feelings had become blunted by that time, for this is how he was 
treated. 

Having been deprived of “his rights of nobility, and of a 
citizen, with infamy,” the night before, he “ was conducted to the 
Ritten-haus market, and fastened by an iron collar upon a scaffold 
during two hours, and afterwards whipped with a rod of five lashes, 
at a stake, where, under his name, with the title of regicide added, 
was tied the pistol and the knife, the instruments of his crime. 
The same punishment was repeated on the 20th at the Hay-market, 
and the 21st at the market of Adolphus Frederic. Yesterday 
terminated his existence on a scaffold erected in the great square. 
His right hand was first chopped off by the executioner, who 
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immediately afterwards beheaded him, and then divided his body 
into four quarters, which are stuck up in different parts of the 
city.” It is added that “ At the commencement of his punishment 
he shewed much firmness, but his strength became exhausted 
from his sufferings; and he was dragged, being incapable of 
walking, to the places of punishment and execution.” It was then 
that the people hooted (loyal subjects!), not at the hideousness 
of the spectacle, but at “ him.” 

And there is not a word in the narrative of the registrar to 
indicate any perception on his part that the three days’ torture (for 
it was nothing less) of this criminal could be reckoned barbarous, 
or that the recital of it would be other than gratifying to his 
educated readers. Indeed, this “occurrence” is recorded with 
evident satisfaction at the sense of just retribution which it 
revealed. The story of another follows, also illustrating the 
severity of punishment a hundred years ago. Some convicts who 
had escaped from Botany Bay in an open boat were captured 
after a miserable voyage of ten weeks and taken to England, but 
expressed a desire to suffer death rather than be sent back to 
New South Wales. 

Those were the days of damages for libel, however. On the 
same page is the report of an action brought by a young lady 
against the proprietor of the Morning Post, Mr. Tattersal, a 
“ horse-dealer,” living in the Isle of Ely, who (on that account) 
pleaded ignorance of “ what was going on in this great city,” 7c. 
London. But “the jury brought in a verdict for the plaintiff— 
damages £4,000.” Then we have mention of one “Serjeant 
Grant,” whose sentence, for some cause, was “mitigated,” and 
instead of his having a “thousand” lashes, he was let off with 
“fifty,” which he received “on the parade at St. James.” The 
mention of the original punishment ordered is, apparently, 
incidental. The point in the “occurrence” is the mitigation of 
his sentence. Public whipping, however, was by no means reserved 
for military offenders. Two “occurrences” in the outskirts of 
this same year are mentioned, one of which especially involved a 
matter of “great importance to the public, who were daily 
suffering under similar impositions.” A man had fraudulently 
obtained two shillings from a servant for the delivery of a parcel, 
and for this he was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, and 
then “to be publickly whipped from the Admiralty to Charing 
Cross, and thence to Bridge Street, Parliament Street.” In the 
other case, that of kidnapping a voter, the offender was sentenced 
to be “whipped through the streets” of Edinburgh, and then 
“banished Scotland for seven years.” 
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Among the events mentioned, few are more frequent than fires, 
for the extinguishing of which the engines of the day seem to have 
been almost always impotent. Instances of longevity are of course 
duly recorded, and in one, that of “a little woman” who died in 
the hundred and fifth year of her age, itis mentioned that, “‘Some 
years before her death she had a new set of teeth.” But it is not 
said whether these were provided by a dentist or by nature; if 
by the former, was it to rank as a “ principal occurrence ? ” 

In these days of rapid intercourse it is interesting to notice that 
the arrival of “the Thames Frigate” off Portsmouth on April 
the 3rd, “ with despatches from the East Indies,” has a paragraph 
to itself, she having sailed from “Tellicherry” the 28th of 
December, and from the Cape the 2nd of February. But these 
long postal voyages lasted occasionally into the “ fifties” of the 
present century. 

Take other entries which indicate social advance. In the 
report of the House of Commons on the number of debtors in 
different gaols (the total number was 1,957), it appears that 
“one Gaskin,” a leather-dresser, had been confined eleven years 
for a debt of “five shillings” in the county gaol at Worcester. 
This was hard lines, but not to be compared with the sufferings of 
some negroes, next recorded, as thus (without comment): 
“Barbadoes, June 17. The King George, Howard (was he 
related to the philanthropist ?), of Bristol, was lost about the 
middle of April to windward of this island. She had on board 
when she went on shore 283 men slaves, 261 of whom were 
drowned in the ’tween-decks, they being in irons, and the gratings 
locked down. One old man and a boy, being not well, and on 
deck, swam to shore, as did many of the women, 87 of whom 
were sold here.” Still there were not wanting some kindly- 
disposed people in English society. The next paragraph tells 
us how when Lord Egremont’s horse won £50 “on the race- 
ground at Brighthelmstone,” his lordship asked some gentlemen 
who stood near him “whether there was a Sunday School at 
Brighton.” The answer was that there were “two.” His lord- 
ship then desired that the plate won by his horse might be equally 
divided for the benefit of those laudable institutions. All this, be 
it remarked, was in the lifetime of some who (presumably) are 
alive now. 

It was exactly a hundred years ago that Earl Stanhope’s ex- 
periments for navigating vessels with “the steam engine” were 
recognised by the Navy Board, which undertook to pay the expense 
of one (two hundred tons burden) “on condition that if she do 
not answer, after a fair trial, she shall be returned to Earl 
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Stanhope, and all the expense incurred made good by him.” 
This, adds the narrator, “is undoubtedly a noble experiment, and 
highly honourable to his Lordship, whatever may be its success. 
If it answer, the advantage to the public, particularly in inland 
navigation, will be immense.” The next paragraph tells us that 
Lord Falmouth and others were laudably exerting themselves to 
prevent the plundering of wrecked vessels by the country people 
on the coast of Cornwall. 

There is mention made of food riots in various parts, and straws 
in the wind showed that certain disaffected people were being 
inflamed by reason of what had been coming to pass in France. 
One man was taken into custody for having stuck upon the door of 
the Fleet Prison “This house to let. Peaceable possession will 
be given by the present tenants, &c., &c. Bastiles are no longer 
necessary in Europe.” We are not here told what was done with 
this dangerous wag, but a company of the London Militia was 
ordered to be on duty night and day, and a large meeting of 
bankers, traders, and others was held at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, 
“‘when a declaration expressive of their determination to support 
our present happy constitution was unanimously agreed to.” But 
all do not appear to have been satisfied, since about the same 
time Mr. Perry, the printer of The Argus, was indicted for a 
libel, to wit, “that the House of Commons were not the real 
representatives of the people, and that therefore the laws were 
not enacted by their own consent.” Mr. Perry seems to have 
escaped, since a reward of £100 was offered for his appre- 
hension. 

The last item in “Principal Occurrences” is the table of 
metropolitan mortality for the year, in which it appears that the 
“ Burials” showed an excess over the “ Christenings” of 865, and 
that of the children who had died (the total deaths of all ages being 
20,213), 8,703 were under five years of age, and that only 432 
persons (male and female) reached the age of 80 in the twelve 
months. With regard to the proportion of infant deaths, since 
children were not counted till they had been christened, there 
would probably be many who died (born, but unreckoned) before 
baptism. This suggests an appalling picture of infant mortality 
in London (and, indeed, elsewhere), only a hundred years ago. 

On searching the “Principal Occurrences” of the following 
year for the fate of the man who stuck a handbill, “ ‘This house to 
let, &e.,” on the door of the Fleet Prison, I find that, “since he 
had conducted himself with a criminal effrontery that bespoke no 
compunction of heart,’ he was sentenced to be imprisoned in 
Newgate for the term of three years, and during that time to 
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stand once in the pillory at the Royal Exchange, and at the 
expiration of his imprisonment to find security for his good 
behaviour for five years, himself in £500, and two sureties in 
£250 each ”—a lesson to political bill-stickers. 

As might be expected, one marked feature of this century-old 
Register is the repeated list of men and women “left for 
execution.” Some of these, indeed, were respited, but the gibbet 
was the chief weapon of the law for punishing all sorts and 
conditions of offenders. Protests, however, were not wanting 
against this severity. The public conscience was beginning to be 
touched, though it can hardly be said to have been awakened till 
within the last thirty or forty years. Voices, too, were being freshly 
raised against the “slave trade” by Mr. Wilberforce and others. 
Thus, special notice comes to be made of it in current publications, 
and the New Annual Register under the head of “British and 
Foreign History,” gives condensed reports of the debates to which 
it gave rise in Parliament. 

It was not, indeed, for the first time that they were then held, 
a hundred years ago. “On Monday, the 2nd of April (1792), the 
House of Commons resolved itself into a committee to consider 
(again) of the circumstances of the African slave trade.” It will 
be remarked that the subject of debate was not “Slavery.” Mr. 
Wilberforce, who opened it, “disclaimed any design of an 
immediate emancipation of the negroes. They were far from 
being in a state for the reception of such an enjoyment. Liberty 
he considered as the child of reason.” These are the reported 
words of the great philanthropist in beginning his speech. It 
was the nefarious “ traffic,” the importation of any more negroes 
from Africa, against which he then pleaded. In support of his 
plea, “he observed the number of slaves now in Jamaica only was 
300,000, while that of the whites was only 20,000, and this 
alarming disparity they wished preposterously to increase.” Then 
he proceeded to expose “the absurd supposition that the trade was 
a nursery for seamen,” quoting authentic documents, pleading also 
that the abolition of the traffic would not injure commerce, and 
pressing the consideration (which reads curiously to us now) “ that 
when no more slaves were suffered to be imported, they must be 
well treated ; and by proper treatment they would multiply faster 
and be better servants.” 

The greater part of his speech was, as might be supposed, 
devoted to an exposition of the horrible cruelties seen in the 
kidnapping and transportation of negroes. Then one member 
after another defended the existing state of affairs; and Mr. 
Vaughan, who had visited Jamaica, “to certify himself with 
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respect to the truth,” said, “ thumb screws, and other instruments 
of torture, except the whip and the stocks (a considerate exception) 
were utterly abolished, and he saw but little of that cruelty 
which was so much complained of. He confessed, however, that 
there was room for much amendment. Missionaries, he said, should 
be sent to instruct the slaves in religion; marriage ought to be 
encouraged, medical societies instituted. .... Premiums ought 
also to be given both to mothers and fathers of children.” 

On the committee dividing, a motion (supported by both Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Pitt) was carried by a majority of sixty eight, for a 
“ gradual abolition” of the traffic, and after two or three adjourn- 
ments, it was proposed that it should cease at the expiration of 
“eight years.” To this an amendment was moved that it should 
terminate in a year, and after more debates a compromise was 
accepted by both parties that it should come to an end in “ four.” 
This was carried by a majority of forty. 

The measure, however, met with less favour in the Upper 
House, several noble lords (including a bishop) urging the 
expediency of hearing fresh evidence. This was ordered to be 
heard at the Bar, and thus, the registrar adds (this time showing a 
personal feeling in the matter), “the advocates for the abuses of 
the slave trade sheltered themselves under the masked battery of 
form,” hoping “that the popular fervour might abate upon the 
subject, or some fortunate war, or other circumstance, might 
opportunely occur to defeat the hopes and frustrate the endeavours 
of the friends of mankind.” 

It was not (as we know) till 1807 that a bill for the abolition of 
the slave trade passed both Houses successfully. In 1824 slave- 
trading was made a capital offence, mitigated in 1837 to transporta- 
tion for life. Meanwhile, the “ Anti-Slavery Society” grew up, 
and a motion for the extinction of slavery itself in the British 
dominions was finally passed, and received the Royal assent on the 
28th of August, 1833. 

As I take down the century-old volume of the New Annual 
Register from its shelf and turn over its pages recording the 
utterances of men who were watching the French Revolution, and 
still sore at the rejection of British rule by their former American 
fellow-subjects, this matter of “slave traffic” seems to separate 
itself from the other great questions of the day, and mark the 
progress of that human relationship which radically distinguishes 
the East from the West, and may, indeed, be said to divide the Old 
World from the New. We may call it the “ brotherhood ” of man. 
Its perception, as Mr. Wilberforce said of Liberty, is the child of 
reason ; it grows slowly, and can come to its full fruit only after 
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long and patient use of the best faculties which we possess. 
Glimpses, angry, distorted, imperfect, have been had of it under 
circumstances of oppression, leading to fierce revolutions or hasty 
legislation which upset the balance of progress, but the perception 
of it creeps onwards into light, marking more and more clearly the 
distinction between the old and new order of social life. There 
have been some things common to all conditions of society in the 
history of mankind. Whether nations have been civilised or savage, 
men have built and fought, they have married, and been given in 
marriage. But, once upon a time, there was no state of humanity 
in which some section did not claim the right of possession or 
supreme command over another, in the shape of slavery, serfdom, 
or some limited form of essential superiority which excluded the 
admission of real brotherhood. It is in the East that we may now 
see the greatest inability to realise it; but once this blindness was 
spread over the whole earth, and affected the West even after 
centuries of Christianity. 

When, therefore, I turn over the leaves of the century-old 
volume before me, I do not see among the “ Principal Occurrences ” 
of the year the announcement that one more step had been taken 
in recognising the brotherhood of man. Even those who were 
taking it perhaps hardly realised that they were doing more than 
correcting an individually national injustice, or saw that their 
movement was a step in the change which was differentiating the 
Old World from the New, and setting up a then undreamt-of test 
of the relationship between one man and another. The growth 
of this change is now, indeed, producing those phases of 
democracy which have taken no final shape, but are bewildering 
many, and utilise in their development, often unconsciously, the 
force of political bodies which are assumed to be antagonistic. It 
is in the debates on the “slave trade” in Parliament, which rank 
among discussions whose issues have passed away, that I see the 
germs of that great movement which is changing the world of men, 
not in that which professes to be a chronicle of “ Principal 
Occurrences,” and records only the murders, shipwrecks, fires, 
executions, robberies, marriages, battles, and births (natural or 
monstrous), which are common to the future and the past. 
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Madre. 


“ Ora pro nobis” said the cura, and “ora pro nobis” repeated the 
children, their young voices contrasting strangely with the dry 
cracked tones of the priest; in fact, the whole scene was full of 
contradictions—the bright sun struggling to get into the large 
gloomy room, with its stone floor and white-washed walls, a 
crucifix in one corner, two tall canes in another, the rows of 
restless noisy boys in their blue blouses, and the solemn priest 
with his long black robes and tonsured head. The cura was 
having what he called his “doctrina” class, though what doctrine 
the children learnt it would be hard to say; they only knew that 
it was their duty to repeat whatever the “senor cura” said, and 
also that if they made too much uoise they would feel the cane on 
their heads; as to understanding the words they said, such a 
thought never even entered their minds, and the cura, either from 
ignorance or laziness, did not explain. He, in appearance, was a 
tall dark man, and, after the custom of most Spanish priests, 
unwashed and unshaven, a man fond of ease and comfort, but 
kind-hearted in his own way. As it struck four he. sighed 
contentedly and told the children to take their caps and go to 
their homes, a command which they were not at all slow to obey— 
at least they took their caps and went out, whether to their 
homes or not the cura did not take the trouble to ask. We will 
follow them as they go into the sunlight. 

Perhaps you will think that this small Spanish village is not 
much to look at, with its one principal street, which in rainy 
weather turns into a rushing torrent, its low badly-built houses, 
and generally uncared-for appearance. You may be right, but if 
you will look beyond the village on to the purple hills where 
the vines are bowing beneath their weight of black and white 
grapes, you surely cannot help being struck with its sort of 
grandeur. The sky is so blue and clear, and the pine trees stand 
out so sharply against the light; the silence too is impressive; 
though with something of sadness about it; not a sound is heard, 
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(not even the song of a bird), except when now and again a 
lonely goat with a bell round its neck strays past, or some cries 
come up from the village below. There are a few scattered 
houses too up here on the hill, where the men who have to keep 
watch over the vines spend their solitary days walking about the 
“campos ” while the daylight lasts; then when the relief guard 
comes up from the village, they go to their huts till sunrise, when 
their duties begin again. 

Pedro Andrés was one of these vine-watchers, and lived, with 
his little nephew Pepito, in one of these small houses on the hill, 
about a mile from the village. Pepito was not in any way a 
remarkable child. Imagine to yourself a small boy with dark, 
closely-cut hair, a face so sunburnt as to be almost black, and 
bare feet and legs, and that will be Pepito as his uncle saw him 
every day. Poor Pepito! his father and mother had both died 
before he was old enough to remember them, and ever since he 
had had plenty of knocks and hard words, but very little of what 
we call petting, although as the neighbours said, “ Why should 
Pedro waste good words on Pepito?” He was kind to the child— 
that is to say, gave him such food, clothes, and shelter as he had. 
What more could you want? If you had seen Pepito that sunny 
afternoon as he sat on the doorstep of his uncle’s house, eating 
his usual meal of bread and oil, you would have thought that he 
at any rate did want something more. He was very miserable. 
The cura that day had broken two new canes on Pepito’s head, and 
moreover required that Pepito should replace those broken canes 
by two fresh ones before to-morrow morning; but that was not 
what made him so sad, for after all canes were easy enough to get 
since they grew wild all round, and a beating more or less did 
not really matter; it was what the cura had said that had caused 
all this trouble in Pepito’s mind. “Boys, look after your 
mothers. Remember what they have done for you; do something 
for them.” So had the priest spoken, and on these words Pepito 
pondered. He thought to himself, “I cannot possibly do anything 
for my mother if I have not got one.” Then he began to wonder 
why he was in this respect so different from other children. All the 
boys he knew had mothers; it was very hard that he should not 
have one too; and thus thinking, he got up from the doorstep 
and went down the hill into the village. He stopped the first boy 
he met, and said to him— 

“ Antonio, what would you do if you had not a mother ?” 

“Ah, but I have,” said the boy, proudly, his imagination not 
“extending to the possibility of life without his mother. 

Just then a child runnnig out of one of the cottages fell down. 
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Its cries soon brought its mother, and snatching it up she quieted 
it with kisses and soothing words. Pepito’s eyes filled with tears ; 
he knew now what was missing in his life. If only he had a 
mother, he said to himself with a sigh, he would be all right. 
How he longed for even one kind word or look ; and as he thought 
these things, he leaned against the door of the church and cried 
bitterly. Presently the cura came out and was touched by this 
unusual sight. 

“ What is the matter, my son?” he said, putting his hand on 
the boy’s shoulder. 

Pepito looked up. “I want a mother,” he said slowly. 

The cura drew back the curtain that hung before the church 
door. 

“Come here,” he said; and Pepito followed him. The priest 
went to one of the side chapels. 

“ Here is the Blessed Mother,” he said. 

Pepito gazed in wonder. Could it be really true, he thought ; 
could this beautiful lady in white satin and gold embroidery, with 
such smooth pink cheeks and large eyes, really be his mother ? 
Impossible! But then the cura had said so, and he must know. 
The end of it was that Pepito fell on his knees before the figure 
with a smothered cry of “ Ah, madre mia, madre mia.” He had, 
of course, often been into the church before, but he had only 
thought of it as a place where one must be quiet and not talk; 
and the candles and smell of incense oppressed him, so he never 
stayed there longer than he could help. It was different now; his 
mother lived there—his beautiful mother. Poor child, he did not 
see —how should he ?—that the soft pink face he admired so much 
was always the same, that it looked with the same calm smile on 
all his troubles, that the gorgeous dress was stained and tarnished ; 
he thought of nothing but that he had found a mother, and from 
that time all his little world seemed changed; he was miserable 
no more ; it did not matter that the other boys laughed at him, 
he just told everything to his “madre” inside the church, and 
came out comforted. He never thought it odd that to all his 
questions, all his appeals, he got no spoken answer; he did not 
expect one; it was comfort enough there in the soft light of 
the church, and at the smiling figure’s feet, to pour out all his 
thoughts. He did not know much, poor little fellow; he was 
terribly ignorant of even the first principles of religion, as the 
cura, when he had taught them the “ Padre nuestro,” and a few 
Latin sentences of which, perhaps, he did not know the meaning 
himself, thought he had done his duty to the children of his flock; 
and beyond occasionally telling them to be good, or that it was 
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wicked to throw stones, did not trouble himself much more about 
them. And so the life went on in the little village. 

Pepito did not go any longer for instruction to the cura. “The 
boy is too old to be idle,” said Pedro, and accordingly Pepito went to 
work every day—that is to say, he broke stones on the high road 
some way out of the village, and earned quite enough to buy 
himself shoes and stockings to wear on Sundays or “ fiestas,” and 
have enough over to give to his uncle for use on future occasions. 
The child was very happy, and the other boys laughed at him no 
more for his fancy in the church. “ It does not matter to us,” they 
said, with a shrug of the shoulders. 

All had been going on in this peaceful way for some time, when 
one evening a dreadful thing happened. Pepito was on his way 
back from work ; the sun was setting, and the whole world looked 
calm and happy. Pepito whistled as he walked along, kicking up 
the dust with his bare feet, when suddenly he saw a man on 
horseback come riding out of the village at a furious rate. As 
soon as the rider got within speaking distance, he called out— 

“The hayricks behind the church are on fire, and the cura 
thinks it will spread to the church.” 

Pepito took this piece of news in silence. There was no fire- 
engine of any sort to be got within some miles, and Pepito knew 
the man had no time to lose if he would save the church; but he 
(Pepito) could not have spoken if he had wished. The church on 
fire! and his beautiful mother ? “ Ah, madre, madre!” he thought, 
and began running as fast as he could; he might be in time to 
save her still; he must save her, and on he tore. As he came 
near the village he was met by some men gesticulating, and 
evidently much excited ; but he took no notice, and ran in through 
groups of people assembled round the church, through the open 
door to the chapel where “ madre” was, and witha great sob threw 
himself upon the figure, saying, “Come down, my mother! come 
down tome!” Then as the figure seemed still to look at him with 
its old calm smile, he gave a frantic pull, and the next minute it 
had fallen upon him, marble pedestal and all. 

Two men who, seeing his excited state, had followed him in, 
found him there ; they lifted the heavy figure off, and placed it by 
his side. He was unconscious, and the crowd, who had soon 
gathered round, at first thought he was dead, but after some time 
he opened his eyes, then shut them again with a shudder. There 
beside him, terribly smashed, lay what he had called his mother. 
His mother? and she was only wood! He had no mother after 
all. Oh, mother! mother! 

Unconsciousness came again to his help, and very gently the 
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rough men tried to lift him up; but he moaned when they touched 
him, and seemed to be in such pain that they laid him down again 
to wait for the doctor whom they had sent for at once. 

And after all, the fire was out; the hay was damp and did not 
burn quickly, so by the time the fire-engine came it was not 
wanted at all; but all night long Pepito lay on the stone floor of 
the church. The doctor had come, had looked at him, and said, 
with a shake of the head, that life in that little crushed body could 
not last long, and that it was better not to move him; so there he lay 
with some hay under his head, his life slowly ebbing away. His 
uncle had been sent for, but the boy was unconscious still and did 
not know him. At last, when the dawn was breaking and a few 
people were coming in to the morning mass, Pepito opened his 
eyes, and with a smile stretched out his hands. ‘ Madre mia,” he 
said, and then all was quiet again. A troubled expression came over 
his face; he looked at the cura bending over him, and said— 

“Tt was only a dream that she was wood; say it was only a 
dream.” 

“Yes, my son,” said the cura gently, “yes, it was only a 
dream.” 

And so Pepito died. 


He was buried in the little ‘Campo Santo,” with the broken 
figure by his side, and life in the village goes on just as it did 
before; but the sun through the stained windows of the church 
looks on something new: the money Pepito saved had been used to 
buy a virgin to take the place of the other one in the little chapel ; 
but this one holds a Child in her arms Whose finger is pointing 
upwards. 

D, E. Brary-Pownat. 
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A Roundel. 


Love’s aftermath! ywis the time is now, 

That we must gather in, alone, apart, 

The bitterest crop of all the crops that grow, 
Love’s aftermath ! 

Ay sweet—my sweet erewhile, the tears that start, 

Cannot put back the dial; this is, I trow, 

Our harvesting! Thy kisses chill my heart, 

Our lips are cold, thy sadden’d eyes avow 

Our short, sweet love is done—we can but part, 

Dumbly and sadly, reaping, as we sow, 


Love’s aftermath. 
Ernest Dowson. 
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Che Greater Glory. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


AvuTHOR oF ‘THE SIN oF Joost AVELINGH, ‘AN OLD Matp’s Love,’ 
‘Gon’s Foot,’ ‘A QUESTION OF TASTE.’ 





“So doth the greater glory dim the less.” 





Carter X XVII. 
LOW LIFE, FOR A CHANGE. 


A Few evenings before the memorable Christmas-tide of that 
memorable year, a group of heavy-browed peasants sat solemnly 
smoking their pipes round the stove in the taproom at Deynum. 
The stove glowed red-hot in the centre, the room was ill-lighted 
and stuffy, amid its perfumes of gin and paraffin, and its slow- 
wreathing clouds of smoke. Could you have pierced beyond the 
lowering beams of the ceiling, you would have found in 
the chamber above a dark stain hid away under the square of 
carpet. They had scrubbed the boards repeatedly, but the stain 
remained. 

The “ memorable” year 18—. Surely, in all human language, 
there is no more ridiculous word than ‘“ memorable,” the bellows 
with which we try to rekindle our little dead sparks. To the 
lookers-on at Deynum the year was memorable, because it brought 
events which interested and amused them, “pained” them also, 
but even pain, in a great catastrophe, is a form of amusement 
to the lookers-on. To you, who live in the centre of the Universe, 
my epithet looks extravagantly oversized, but to you the Christ- 
mas of that year is memorable because of Tenorelli’s magnificent 
début at the Scricci, or because the festivities of the season 
brought your first attack of gout in their train. Or perhaps 
it is memorable to all the hundred millions of this rolling world of 
Koopstad, because of that great victory which “changed the 
course of history.” So be it. It is memorable to Tante Suze, 
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because peat was a halfpenny cheaper that winter than it has 
ever been before or since. 

The peasants of our poor little village sat round the fire on that 
winter’s evening, and smoked. But they always sat there, of 
winter evenings, and they always smoked. They sat motionless, 
in great, black hulking lumps, with their caps drawn over their 
eyelids, and their eyelids sunk over their immovable cheeks, 
enshrouded in lazy mists from each man’s pendent pipe. And 
mine host tried to make them talk, as in duty bound, while he 
filled their little glasses with thick white gin, for was it not his 
duty to provide entertainment, and his profit to provoke thirst ? 

The remarkable circumstance on the particular evening here 
mentioned was this, that the guests talked of their own accord, 
and without any prompting. It were erroneous, however, to 
imagine a babel of conversation. In the silence of the heavily- 
shadowed bar-room some tight-coated, rusty creature—the only 
bright spot about whom was probably his vermilion face—would 
suddenly hazard a few slow sentences, frequently without re- 
moving the pipe which pulled down his lips. And then, after a 
brief pause, during which the clock against the wainscoted wall 
ticked with stimulating preciseness, a few solemn words of reply 
would ooze forth from another creature, exactly similar in 
features, and manner and accent, to the one who had spoken 
last. And, however insignificant the opinion emitted, each 
speaker wore an air, in emitting it, which would have done honour 
to a conclave of dignitaries of the Church. 


“ Yes, it’s true enough,” said Jaap Hakkert, the butcher. “I 
met Fokke Meinderts myself this afternoon driving a cart-load of 
boxes from the station. The family are coming next week.” 

“ What do they want cart-loads of things for?” queried a voice 
from behind the peat-basket. “ Wasn’t there mountains in the 
Castle already ? And didn’t the old Baron leave them all?” 

“Everything,” broke in the landlady’s fat voice, “ excepting the 
plate and the pictures and the family papers and things. Those 
the Baron had removed to Father Bulbius’s two days after the— 
the accident.” 

There was an especially long pause this time, heavy with 
thought. At last Job, the landlord, remarked, as he meditatively 
took down a bottle of spirits: “There’s nothing coming but 
‘personal effects,’ Dievert tells me. Whatever those may be, 
great folks require a good deal of them, it seems. They can’t be 
clothes only, for nobody would want such boxes of them.” 

“Much you know about it,” burst in Hendrika with a scornful 
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slap of her red hand on the bar. “Great ladies have hundreds of 
dresses, a couple for every day in the year!” She cast aggressive 
glances at her cumbrous husband from her bright, bold eyes. 
Evidently an old subject. 

“The Baroness hadn’t dozens of different dresses,” retorted Job, 
on the defensive. “One always saw her in the same black silk.” 

“The Baroness wasn’t a fine town lady.” 

“She was a real fine lady!” cried the landlord. 

“She was the greatest lady that ever was,” said a feeble old 
man, who sat nearest the stove. 

They all spoke of her in the past. To the villager one who has 
definitely quitted the village is dead. 

“T mind me when you never came across her but in a white 
robe, like an angel,” the “oldest inhabitant” went on. But at 
this several of them cried out. They all remembered that, they 
said. Uncle Peter must not give himself airs. The old man 
subsided querulously. “I mind the Baron’s grandfather,” he 
muttered, “ with a bag to his hair, and buckle-shoes.” But nobody 
heeded him. Their loss was too recent. And besides, they had 
heard all his stories before. 

Everyone sat staring gloomily and smoking. Presently Jaap 
Hakkert “screeched ” his chair along the sanded floor. 

“There’s one thing I can’t understand,” he said very loud. 
“ This old gentleman that—that died was a good Catholic—eh ?”’ 
And he looked round fiercely, daring the whole circle to deny it. 
Not that he cared much, but that was his bullying way. 

“He was a Catholic,” replied Hendrika, “but not good. Now, 
his man was a pious, amiable gentleman, and so pleasant to speak 
to.” She smirked a little, half frightened under the furious 
glances of her lord. 

“ And these people, his heirs, are nought but beggarly Protes- 
tants,” Hakkert went on, ignoring the landlady. “And what I 
want to know is, how?” 

Most of the peasants lifted up their eyelids for a moment and 
gazed stolidly at each other; then they dropped them again. The 
butcher sat up, his whole bulky body a mass of indignant interro- 
gation. “And Rexelaers too,” said one man who had not spoken 
before. 

“ Tt doesn’t seem in nature,” said the voice from behind the peat- 
stove. There was a general murmur of approval. The old man 
spat on the ground. “God forgive them; perhaps they can’t 
help it,” muttered a gentle-faced personage, who sat a little out- 
side the circle, the village-tailor. 

But this sentiment did not find acceptance. 
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“Some people are born so,” added the tailor, with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

“Not Rexelaers,” declared the butcher violently. And he 
struck the ashes out of his pipe on to his raw, fleshy palm. 

“Well, whatever they may be,” interposed the ever conciliatory 
landlord, “ we shall have them among us in a week, and we shall 
see.” 

“ And we shall hang out flags and put up a couple of triumphal 
arches,” said the tailor. “It’s a pity the season is too late for 
flowers.” 

“No arches!” burst out a young fellow, who now spoke for the 
first time. He spoke with great vehemence. And he came 
forward from a little side-table, by which he had been sprawling 
in the darkness, his hands in his pockets, a stumpy brown pipe 
between his lips—a big bright-looking young fellow, with a 
shock of yellow hair. The others all stared slowly round at 
him. 

“Td like to see the sneak would dare to hang out a bit of 
colour,” he cried, slowly edging his way into the circle. He held 
up the little brown pipe in one huge brown hand, the other he 
clenched in a threatening lump in the pocket of his tight black 
breeches. ‘“ Who of you wants to rejoice at the old lord’s down- 
fall? Not I.” 

“Not I,” said the man behind the peat-basket, and then most 
of the others said “Not I.” “Ah, but what does the Commune 
do?” said the tailor. And he smiled. 

The Commune, in Holland, has a Burgomaster, a couple of 
assessors and a village-council. ' The Burgomaster is almost 
always a man of birth and position, by preference a large landed 
proprietor. The Baron had been Burgomaster of Deynum; the 
post was vacant. 

All eyes were turned—with a long, slow movement which left 
the heads unaltered—in the direction of a portly farmer whose 
rubicund full moon shone with the radiance of fifty years’ pros- 
perous butter-making. This was the Deputy Burgomaster. “We 
must see what Dievert says,” this worthy made haste to declare. 
Dievert, the Baron’s steward, was the other assessor, and had 
been, for many years, practical ruler of the Commune. 

“If the village-council do anything in the way of an official 
welcome, they deserve to be hung,” declared Thys, as he turned 
on one heel. ‘They won't,” assented somebody. “No, that they 
won’t, nor none of us,” cried the landlady energetically. “Bravo, 
Thys; are you off to Lise up at the Chalkhouse Farm? He! 
He!” The landlady, like all her sex, dearly loved a bit of love- 
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making ; other people’s was always second-best. Thys was Lise’s 
sweetheart, you remember. They were to be married in spring. 

“No, they won’t,” affirmed Jaap Hakkert, who was a member 
of the Council, “ not for beggars of Protestants. We don’t want 
no d—— beggars of Protestants at Deynum.” 

“ Hist,” interrupted Job, who was another member. He looked 
round anxiously. For Protestants, though they do not thirst for 
the true religion, may still be made welcome at a Catholic bar. 
At Deynum the Pharisees of both sects visited the Publican’s house 
with a beautiful readiness which would have been deemed repre- 
hensible eighteen hundred yearsago. But to-night, as it happened, 
the landlord’s eye beheld none of these men of false faith and 
honest pay, such as his soul both scorned and cherished. 

“No, that the Council won’t,” said Job, disgusted by their 
absence. “ Damn beggars, whether masters or servants.” 

“ Best take your masters as they’re sent,” said the tailor. 

Thys turned threateningly by the door, already half invisible, 
looming terrible through the darkness. “It’s my belief you're 
glad,” he said illogically. ‘Boys, let’s shame him. Hurrah for 
the old Baron! The Holy Virgin help him. Hurrah!” 

Dutchmen are not easily moved to exhibit feeling. Nor did 
these now spring to their feet with uplifted caps. But most of 
them took up Thys’s cry, with a clumsy grin on their faces and 
a doubt, at their hearts, of young Thys’s foolish fuss. In 
those same wooden-walled hearts, however, there was but one 
prayer of sympathy for the poor great ones so suddenly driven 
from their midst. The Dutch peasant, as a rule, thinks and feels 
true. The Baron had, all his life, been a good lord to his people ; 
the Baroness a very patron Saint. The new man was a fine city 
gentleman, despicable for having been born in a street. And, 
besides, as far as they understood, he had not even paid for, but 
had stolen the property, which the Baron had expressly conditioned 
should never be his. ‘ We will insult him,” said one fellow aloud, 
giving voice to the general sentiment. The tailor sat gazing 
immovably at the red eye of the stove. Some ashes fell, and the 
red eye winked at him. 
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Cuartrer XXVIII. 
REINOUT II, 


A tivery servant of Count Rexelaer’s, with heavy fur collar and 
orange cockade, stood in lonely grandeur on the little Deynum 
platform, under the glimmering oil-lamp. Two carriages were 
waiting beyond, their lights radiant across the snow of the starry 
December night. 

The whole family came bundling out of their compartment, in 
an avalanche of winter wraps, the parrot, the yelping lap-dogs, a 
couple of attendants, a chaos of baggage, animate beings, and 
cold. ‘“ Oh, there’s John,” called out Reinout. ‘“ How’s my pony, 
John?” For he had received the promised pony from his father 
a couple of weeks ago. 

The station-master came sidling up, with awkward curiosity, 
which the lord of the manor suddenly felt and resented. He 
hurried his wife into the foremost of the conveyances and they 
drove rapidly off, along the bleak country-road. ‘The cold is 
unbearable,” whispered the Countess, shuddering. ‘“ Oh, mamma, 
how can you say so? Look at the lovely softness of the snow.” 
The boy’s eyes were dancing with excitement. “ We are going to 
have oceans of fun. There is a lake, and when my cousins have 
taught me to skate, I will teach you.” “Thank you,” said 
Margherita. “Happy child, you have forgotten!” 

They drove through the village presently in the soft snow- 
light; all was deserted and still. The Count looked towards his 
wife uncomfortably. The horses pattered briskly on, past the 
little square with its silent church, and round into the avenue of 
the park. “Ah!” gasped the Count. 

They came out into the clearing and saw the dark mass of the 
Castle rise up on the other side of the water. Suddenly the bell 
in the tower began to ring, a pitiful call to meals, very unlike the 
triumphant harmony of church-bells. The horses’ hoofs went 
clattering over the bridge and up the courtyard. The great doors 
were thrown open, and a flood of light poured down across two 
bending figures, Strum and Dievert, on the steps. Count Hilarius 
gave his wife a nervous hand and led her past the steward’s 
unnoticed “ Welcome to your noble Countships” into the hall of 
his fathers. The place was full of people. “Ah, the tenants, of 
course, and the villagers! Very kind, very kind,” murmured the 
fine gentleman. The steward came hurrying up behind him: 
“ Hurrah for my lord the Count and his lady!” A feeble shout 
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responded, in which Reinont’s voice rang out above the rest. The 
lap-dogs sprang forward, barking irritably. 

All eyes were fixed on the outlandish waiting-woman, with the 
parrot on her arm. And at her appearance the stupidest lout 
among the peasants realised, with terrible distinctness, that here 
were aliens indeed. 

Margherita paused under the great stained-glass lamp. “ This 
vestibule is terribly bare,” she said,in French. Strum understood 
her and moved uncomfortably. And indeed the great panels 
showed only too plainly, to all but the owners of the house, where 
the portraits and suits of armour had been taken down. “In 
summer,” interposed the Notary, “there are more flowers. The 
rest of the house is well furnished. Of course some personal— 
items——” The Count winced. The Countess, without heeding 
the speaker, had passed on into the dining-room. 

“And these are all the tenants?” said Count Hilarius. He 
swept his hand along the crowd of staring unemotional faces. 

“ As good as all, Heer Count,” was the enigmatical answer. 

“Ah! Well, my good people, we shall doubtless be excellent 
friends. This is my son, the Jonker* Reinout.” The familiar 
name fell like a dead weight. 

Reinout, not knowing what else to do, as his father pushed him 
forward, held out his hand to a couple of burly old farm-people 
opposite. “Good evening,” he said. 

The motherly farm-wife seized the hand and grasped it warmly. 
“Good evening, little Heer,” she answered, “the Saints preserve 
you!” A murmur of approval ran through the half-defiant 
ranks. Count Hilarius turned to go. 

But Dievert detained him, dragging forward an unwilling 
personage, who had hitherto been trying to look invisible, 
Boterton, the loco-Burgomaster. ‘“ Now then, Boterton!” 
Boterton’s face was purple. “The Commune bids your Nobleness 
welcome, Heer Count,” he stuttered. “In the name of the 
village,” he added, “and the Council.” After the enunciation of 
which profound sentiment he lapsed into silence. 

And the careless walls of Deynum looked down upon this 
scene also. 

“Oh, yes,” said the Count. “Who is the Burgomaster? 
Eh?” 

“There is none, Heer Count,” replied the Notary. “Not at 
present.” 

Count Hilarius flushed. ‘“ Good-night,” he said, and fled. 

Somehow the whole thing reminded him of—of what? Suddenly 





* Title for unmarried sons of noblemen. Pronounced Yonker. 
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he remembered. Of the return of the Bourbon to his capital, 
when the enemies of his country brought him back. It was not a 
bit like coming home to his own. 


“ TLaissa,” said the Countess, “I am dead with fatigue—and 
emotion. This, then, is the chateau de mes peres. It is handsome, 
but ‘ faut qu’on s'y habitue. Ugh, what a country! Had Brazil 
not been discovered so late, M. le Comte’s ancestors might perhaps 
have been Brazilian!” 

“The chateau has come true,” replied the mulatto. She did 
not love this marsh of her indwelling, “but the cards had 
foretold, M’am Rita, that it would lie in a land of knayes.” 


The departure from the Hague had indeed been fraught with 
emotions. The birds, all but Rollo, the parrot, had been left 
behind, their doctor refusing to sanction the journey. Margherita 
had wandered disconsolately from cage to cage, and taken poetical 
leave of them. “ Adieu, Fifi. Tw dois rester ict. Et moi, je vais 
partir. Adieu, mon Casimir.” She herself would not have 
travelled, but for the Count’s threat to receive the Rexelaers of 
Altena just the same, without her. 

And then the terrible journey itself. At the station she had 
been met by a refusal to admit her poor little curled darlings 
into her compartment. They must be thrown into a luggage-van, 
plush-baskets and all, there to die! The authorities were 
inflexible. The Countess still more so. There had been a scene 
on the platform, and a crowd. Laissa had pushed over, with 
impassive arm, an official who happened to interpose, and the pets 
had been ensconced upon the carriage cushions, and Margherita, 
as she lay back among her furs, had hissed “ Canaille” in the 
station-master’s face. Proces-verbal had been drawn up; the 
nervous, distinguished-looking gentleman had been compelled to 
give his name: Count Rexelaer van Deynum, a Lord of the 
Household ! 

“JT will never travel with you again, Margot,” Count Hilarius 
had declared, as the train slowly glided into motion, the 
spaniels, at their mistress’s instigation, barking triumph 
against the glass. “Had you been a man,” Margherita had 
answered, panting, “you would have beaten that cowardly dog- 
torturer within an inch of his life.” ‘And a pity of the inch,” 
she added, “mazs «l faut bien respecter les convenances.” 

“ And the Court?” suggested the little-souled Count, touching, 
in his little-souled anxiety, the one point where she would wince. 
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“In these Democratic times, such a row, with its possible 
consequences, may cost me my place.” 
“T don’t care,” replied the Countess, caring very much. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 
THE MESSAGE OF THE SILENCE. 


Tue boy, left to himself, as the crowd slowly melted away from 
around him, stood staring, between the marble columns, up into 
the darkness of the roof. He could dimly discern, emblazoned 
high above, the well-known lions with their shining swords. 
The familiar faces of the royal beasts made him feel at home 
immediately. He nodded to them. And then he ran to the glass 
front-doors, and looked out. 

The landscape lay before him, clear in the tremble of its snow- 
smitten waiting for the moon—the white courtyard, and the dull 
glitter of the trees beyond. Away, where the bridge was, there 
must be water. He wanted to find out about the skating he 
had promised his cousins; in another moment he was racing 
through the pleasant snow-sheltered air. 

Reinout had never beheld the face of nature. He retained a 
vague, delicious recollection of the Paradise of his infancy, 
glorified by Margherita’s never-ending regrets. The loveliness 
and the sensuousness of living, as felt by every beetle and by every 
bud, had lapped him, body and soul; he had rioted in happiness, 
nothing to do but to breathe where every breath was heavyy— 
sometimes too crushingly heavyy—with enjoyment; his young 
existence voluptuously prostrate beneath the splendour of its own 
excess. That sun-sick dawn had left its flush upon his face and 
heart ; the child of the equator would never freeze into a cool, 
white Dutchman; but there had been no intercourse with nature 
in the constant seclusion of awnings and shutters, the shrinking, 
the ceaseless protection from all that is pernicious in reptile, 
insect or flower. From these climates European children come 
away with the light of the sun in their eyes. That is all they 
remember. 

He was still young when they brought him to the Hague. 
There was an apple-tree in the garden there. It never bore any 
apples, and Reinout’s interest in it had always been Platonic. 

But now!—oh the sudden revelation, the personal contact 
which lay in that one thought: this is home. The trees, the 
fields, the water, these were “ours,” not with the sense of 
proprietorship, but with the power of enjoyment. Nature, 
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henceforth, would stand ready as a playmate, and her abode, \ 


with its fathomless treasures, would be his. What matter if at 
this their first embrace she hid behind her wintry coverlet? He 
could hear her laughing under it, and the gaunt trees whispered 
endlessly some wondrous mystery of her life. 

He stood for a few moments gazing intently into the moat—he 
could not get down to its shining surface from here—and then 
he turned and ran in among the towering beeches, eager to have 
them on every side. 

The very glamour of the scene brought it more impressively 
home to him. We never hear Nature breathe so close to us as in 
the luminous, listening silence of a wind-stilled night of snow. 
Reinout, suddenly, heard her. 

O that fairy soul-seeing, into the unreal presence of the snow- 
scape! It is all so actual and yet so visionary; yesterday it was 
not, to-morrow it will have vanished for ever. We know that it 
is a beautiful illusion, both of shape and colour, a dream 
momentarily materialised, fading away from us even as we touch 
it, into the hard blacks and browns of daily life—but oh the 
virgin purity that tempts us and escapes us, that seems to breathe 
in death and bid us grasp it; surely this is not the world we live 
and suffer in, and the glamour melts away, and it is the naked, 
naked world, after all. But perhaps it broke upon us as a dim 
foreshadowing—nay, fore-lightening—of that life in which the 
snow will lie upon our hearts and eyes for ever, white beneath 
the burning Light of God. 

You smile at the thought of a boy of fourteen, with his head 
full of skating and the holidays, suddenly crushed beneath such 
an avalanche as this. It did not reach him. But he heard its 
voice afar off and stood vaguely listening for a moment, ere he 
bounded away in search of something new. 

He was wild with the prospect of the ice-sports, the sleighing, 
the fun with his cousins, although all these, except Topsy, were 
too old to play with him. Poor little fellow! He was boy enough 
at heart, had he but known how to show it to other boys. There 
was not a manly sport which he did not take to, often with a zeal 
far beyond his slender frame. Several times, before this wonderful 
acquisition of the pony, he had ridden away recklessly on 
anybody’s horse. The Count was no equestrian. 

He ran along the Holy Walk, by the merest chance, and 
presently was attracted to a faintly glimmering light in the 
distance, This drew him towards a little building, of which the 
door stood ajar. He stole into the Chapel. It was dark but for 
the lamp at the altar. 
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The boy stood spell-bound on the threshold. A church, like 
those “at home ”—Roman Catholic, therefore—but full of statues 
and tombs. A sudden awe came over him. Was this also a 
dream or a reality, this conclave of the dead, in the wood? He 
felt terrified, and started back. 

Somebody moved at the noise. Somebody else, then, was in the 
building. Somebody rose from his knees by the chancel and came 
towards Reinout, a boy like bimself. 

“Who are you?” asked the boy. 

“ Reinout van Rexelaer,” replied Reinout stoutly. 

“Oh, what a lie!” 

“Say that again!” cried Reinout furiously. “How dare 
you? Who are you? I am Reinout van Rexelaer, from the 
Hague.” 

They could hardly distinguish each other in the dusk of the 
building. 

“N-o-0-0,” said the other boy, in long-drawn wonder. “ You 
don’t mean to say so. Oh my eye, what luck. This comes of 
praying. I say, come outside. I want to ask you something. I 
can’t ask it here.” 

They went out into the night together. Said the strange boy, 
as soon as they were outside: “ Will you fight? ” 

“ Fight?” echoed René, in amazement. “No. Why?” 

“T suppose you're about as old as Iam. How old are you?” 

“ Fourteen.” 

“ That’s allright. I’m thirteen; andI’msmaller. Now. Will 
you fight ?” 

“No,” replied René, moving off. 

“Ah, you're funking. Coward. And you won’t fight because 
I’m not a jonker, like yourself!” 


* “Won't I? Look out then!” replied Reinout, and flew at his 
adversary. 

They had a hard battle of it for a few moments under the 
shadow-shrouded trees. There was nobody to see fair play, but 
they managed honestly without. At the end of three minutes, 
however, Reinout had to give in; his antagonist had vanquished 
his superior sparring by brute force and by a vehemence which 
the taller boy was very far from feeling. The little noble was 
fairly licked. 

“T’ve thrashed you,” cried his antagonist triumphantly, “I’m 
glad I thrashed you.” He left off pummelling René, and drew 
back, out of breath. 

“Yes,” said Reinout, wondering where his left eye was. ‘ You 
have. I don’t know why, I’m sure.” 
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The other had run off. He stopped, and came back. 
“ Remember,” he cried, “I said I was glad I’'d thrashed you. Be 
sure and remember.” 

“ You certainly are not a jonker,” Reinout could not help retort- 
ing under this provocation. “That's not the way toendup. Here, 
give me your hand.” 

“T won't,” replied Piet Poster, and scampered away. 


CuarreR XXX. 


“ JACK-SNAPS.” 


Next morning Father Bulbius drew on his stoutest boots—under 
Veronica’s personal supervision—and marched away through the 
snow. “To draw on stout boots” in Dutch is to brace oneself 
for bold endeavour. Well, Father Bulbius drew them on and 
proceeded to the Castle, to pay due homage to the new Lord. 
The visit was not a very satisfactory one—how could it be ?—in 
spite of Count Rexelaer’s studied condescension ; the good priest 
hung his head dejectedly as he came away. 

He had heard from Dievert that the Countess had been born a 
Catholic. Count Hilarius deeply regretted that this had not 
been the case with himself; “it would have looked so much more 
genuine.” He would have gone over, but he dreaded inquiries 
into the reason, and discoveries by the Baron. Better talk 
about Rovert van Rexelaer. Who became a Protestant, you know. 

Father Bulbius shook his head at intervals all the way home. 
“A renegade!” he said, thinking of the Countess, who had 
remained invisible. “ You cannot help being born of the devil, 
but you can help asking him to adopt you.” And he sighed. 

“Well?” said Veronica, waiting in the porch, her arms 
akimbo. 

“You were right,” replied his Reverence, “the snow is melting. 
It is very wet.” 

“ But the Chapel?” 

“We shall see.” The Father tried to edge past her; the 
entrance was narrow, Veronica bony: we all know that the good 
Father was stout. He stuck. 

“ But the contract? You told him the Baron has it all in the 
contract?” Veronica persisted excitedly. 

“TI daresay the Heer Count will do all that is right. My feet 
are damp, Veronica; I think that I ought to change my shoes.” 

“So you ought to, poor lamb,” cried Veronica, and hurried to 
fetch the slippers she had kept toasting before the fire. “I shall 
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have to look sharp after that Chapel,” she said to herself, “or 
they'll take it away from him yet.” 

The Father’s sanctum now presented a very different appearance 
from that under which we beheld it last. It was swept and 
cleaned—O triumph of the Broom !—but it contained more litter 
than ever. For the whole room was packed full of the treasures 
from the Castle, massed together under the guardianship of a 
number of fierce-looking knights, with closed visor, who stood 
ranged beneath their banners, strange sight in the dwelling of a 
soldier of Peace. The plate-chests were in the Father’s adjoining 
bed-room ; the pictures, lords and ladies, in all their bravery of 
ruffs and doublets, of wigs and powder, crowded the garret. The 
quiet cottage overflowed with the glory of the Rexelaers. 

The Father said he slept with one eye open and dreamed of 
tramps. Through the door he could see the plumed knights nod- 
ding inthe moonlight. He had borrowed a revolver from Dievert, 
but he had energetically refused to borrow the bullets as well. 
“Do you take me for a murderer?” he had demanded in- 
dignantly. 

He had been very proud and pleased, nevertheless, when the 
Baron had sought admittance for his treasures on the day after 
the suicide. He would gladly have harboured the living Noble- 
nesses as well as the dead ones. ‘“ Oh, not that,’ said the Baron. 
“We must never come back. We are going to live at Cleves and 
forget.” 

The deserted Castle had been bad enough; the Castle bright 
with unusual gaiety was worse. No longer did the Father 
venture to creep up the avenue, as he had done daily, before the 
arrival of the servants and carriages, to get a melancholy peep of 
the lines of closed shutters. ‘‘ Crows they call us!” he sighed. 

So he kept away, and grieved, and grew more indolent than 
ever. He discovered that he regretted his écarté of evenings, and 
this discovery involved another. It was for his own sake, then, 
and not for the Baron’s, that he had continued to play. He did 
not stop to inquire what he regretted—the game or the partner. 
“ What hypocrites we are!” he mused, and he eyed his little book 
of penances suspiciously, wondering how much of its contents 
would prove false. And one day he impatiently threw the whole 
catalogue into the fire. Decidedly, adversity was improving Father 
Bulbius. But he pulled it off again before it was burnt. Improve- 
ment is uphill work. 

The lonely Father turned in his easy-chair—oh, but it was 
deliciously easy !—and thought how excellent had been Veronica’s 
fish-cake. The day was a fast day ; he had had nothing else ; and 
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he had eaten too much of it. He nodded. The fierce warriors 
around him seemed to nod haughtily back. He stretched out his 
hand to a favourite book—it was Horace—on the floor. He found 
that he could not reach it, and nodded again. And the whole 
room slowly went to sleep. 

“There’s a woman to see your Reverence,” said Veronica, 
standing in the doorway. She considered his Reverence had slept 
long enough. On the whole, she was very gentle to him in these 
days, showing her zngry sympathy, like the wise woman she was, 
by constant abuse of those that were gone. She had seen what 
she had seen in the Baronial kitchen, said this excellent house- 
keeper. “The Baroness was always liberal,” Father Bulbius would 
plead. ‘Just so,” replied the Veronica, ostentatiously scraping 
the butter-knife. 

“'There’s a woman to see you!” she repeated aggressively. 

The Father started awake. “If it’s a beggar,” he said, with an 
apprehensive frown, “send her away with a hunch of bread.” 

“It’s not a beggar, your Reverence ; it’s Vrouw Poster.” 

The priest’s face cleared. He disliked all petitioners, because 
of his incapacity for saying “No.” But, good man that he was, 
he bad a good man’s weakness for a chat with the fair sex, if not 
too alarmingly fair. ‘ Vrouw Poster,” he echoed brightly. “Vl 
see her here.” 

“Very well,” replied Veronica, accentuating each syllable. She 
introduced the visitor, still aggressively, and, as soon as the door 
had closed again—too soon, therefore, for prudence—that visitor, 
u comely peasant woman, burst into tears, 

“Good Heavens!” cried the Father. “Is Poster dead?” 
Simple-hearted man! All wives are doomed to weep once for 
their husbands! some after the husband’s death, some before. If 
not after, then all the more befcre. 

“No, your Reverence,” sobbed the gardener’s spouse. “It is 
Piet !” 

“How shocking!” cried the Father. “How dreadfully 
sudden!” He rose from his chair. ‘“ Well,” he said reflectively, 
‘the boy was a good boy—on the whole.” 

“Tt’s not that, your Reverence. He’s not dead ‘ 

‘You said he was,” interrupted the Father, annoyed. It seemed 
that Vrouw Poster had taken a liberty with his feelings. 

“Leastways not altogether. Not that I know to the contrary. 
But he’s run away.” 

“Fetch him back,” said Father Bulbius, and sat down again. 

“That’s just what I mayn’t do, your Reverence. His father says, 
let him stay away till he comes back of his own accord.” 
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“Well, his father, though harsh, is not a man without sense.” 
Bulbius began leisurely to fill his pipe, messing the tobacco over 
his already snuffy cassock. 

“Oh your Reverence, but he won’t! I know Piet. He’s that 
dogged. Often and often he’s said to me: ‘ Mother,’ he’s said, 
‘if father don’t treat me better, I shall run away to sea.’ And I 
used to laugh at him; and the blessed Saints forgive me. But he’s 
never been the same since the Baron went away; he was terribly 
partial to the Freule. And yesterday evening his father beat him 
for not haying gone up with us to the Castle to see the new Lord 
come in. And this morning he’s gone, and his bed’s not been slept 
in, and he’s left a paper with ‘Good-bye to mother and Nickey’ 
(that’s his goat), and he’s out in the snow—Oh Lord!” and the 
poor woman began to cry afresh. 

“My dear creature,” said Bulbius, considerably disturbed by 
these symptoms of distress, “ he will doubtless return before night- 
fall, as soon as he has had enough of the cold. And if not, it will 
be easy to recapture him.” 

“ He won’t come back,” sobbed Vrouw Poster. ‘ He’d rather 
die on the heath. And his father’s a harsh man, though I say it 
that shouldn’t.” 

“No,” said the priest gravely. “You shouldn’t. Don’t.” 
He could think of nothing else to comfort her. Presently he 
added: “ His father’s lesson may do him a lot of good. He 7s an 
exceedingly mischievous boy, as we saw in that affair of the betting. 
Let him find out that there are worse places than home. He won’t 
stay away long, and, meantime, you have seven other children to 
look after.” 

The woman stopped crying and stared at him. Suddenly she 
realised that he was childless. ‘‘ Your Reverence does not under- 
stand,” she said quietly, and quitted the room so abruptly that 
Veronica had not time to get away into the kitchen. 

He called her through the open door. His conscience smote 
him. ‘Come back,” he said, “I want to understand. Now, what 
can I do for you, Vrouw Poster?” 

“T had hoped that your Reverence would reason with my 
husband. The child must be fetched home immediately. It is 
wicked. Itis cruel.” 

Just what Bulbius had dreaded, argument with a man like 
Poster! He gave a long pull to his pipe. 

“Well, I will go with you,” he said. 

The head-gardener, like many men, had no objection to pastoral 
exhortations, provided they were given from the pulpit, when, if 
unfortunately not asleep, he could hear without accepting them. 
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Now, placed between assent and dissent, he dissented. Father 
Bulbius was well acquainted with his various parishioners, all the 
better, perhaps, for keeping a little aloof. He disliked receiving 
a “No” from others as much as uttering it himself. He had 
foreseen this refusal, and therefore he had sought to preach 
resignation to the gardener’s wife. 

“In a day or two, when he has got tired of begging for crusts, 
he will come back,” said Piet’s father, “tothe best beating he ever 
had in his life.” 

But obstinate people are often mistaken, and cruel people 
always. Piet Poster did not come back. 

His mother therefore was compelled to seek comfort in the care 
of her other children, as Bulbius had suggested, and the priest went 
occasionally to add his equally effectual consolations, not sorry, 
in spite of his shrinking, to find himself once more within 
the well-loved precincts. He was returning late one afternoon 
from such a visit, in the ashen-grey December air, when his path 
was crossed near the vegetable garden by the new heir of the 
house, on his all-glorious, all-delectable pony. Reinout quickly 
lifted his cap. It was a little thing, but the frank grace with 
which it was done went straight to the good priest’s heart, not a 
distant or a tortuous road. He was so afraid of these strangers, 
afraid of their inevitable dislike of himself. “A pretty pony,” he 
said, timidly, with a ceremonious salute. 

“Tsn’t it a beauty?” cried Reinout, only too delighted with 
this fresh opportunity of showing his “treasure.” “I’m so glad 
that you like him, Mynheer. And you haven’t even seen him 
gallop yet.” “Mynheer” to the priest from a Rexelaer! Alas 
the day ! 

“Would you like to see him gallop?” suggested Reinout. 

“Very much indeed, Jonker.” 

“Then would you mind holding this for a moment? Please 
keep the paper down tight, or they’lljump out. I lost one coming 
along, and had an awful hunt for him.” And the Jonker extended 
a small paper-covered bowl to his new acquaintance. 

Father Bulbius was preparing to take it, when a new thought 
struck the boy. 

“Oh, perhaps, Mynheer,” he said eagerly, “ you could tell me 
what they are called.” He edged up closer, driving the Father 
unconsciously against a tree. “Nobody knows at home. They 
all say ‘bugs’ of everything. One of the labourers gave me 
these ; they were in the vinery. But he says they’re just beetles. 
Look, this is one. ‘Take care! They pinch awfully with those 
little pincers. Can you tell me? I should so like to now.” 
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Bulbius had not been a peasant boy at Deynum and afterwards 
a seminarist for nothing. The two heads bent over the bowl in 
the dim light. “Those are not beetles you have got there,” he 
said, “but, then, the common people call most insects beetles. 
These are called ‘Jack-Snaps’ in our parts. ‘They have got a 
long Latin name, I daresay, but I should have to look that out for 
you.” 

“Oh, would you? How very kind of you, Mynheer. Have you 
got a book, then, with all the names inside? I want to find out 
immensely. I am so glad to know that these are ‘Jack-Snaps.’ 
I shall tell Sam; he gave them to me. There are lots of animals 
in the green-houses; what a quantity there will be everywhere in 
summer! [I had no idea there were so many in the world. It is 
capital fun!” 

“You like being here, Jonker?” said Bulbius a little sadly. 

“Oh don’t I just! It’s splendid. And to-morrow all my cousins 
are coming! And we are going to keep Christmas. And they are 
going to teach me to skate!” 

And he talked thus excitedly, the brown pony, which had been 
standing beautifully still, gave a sudden and terrific leap, almost 
unseating its rider. Father Bulbius retreated with wonderful 
alacrity behind the tree, and peeping from thence was a spectator 
of a struggle during which the pot and its contents were tossed 
away onthe snow. At last, having probably freed itself from the 
pincers which had first caused its restlessness, the animal 
quieted down and Reinout triumphantly patted it, as the Father 
gingerly emerged. 

“TI never knew him do that before,” said the young master 
reproachfully, and the pony unfortunately could not explain. 
“But oh the Jack-Snaps! I must findthem!” And he leaped to 
the ground and began eagerly hunting in the snow. 

It was almost dark. The Father struck match after match in 
the wind-still air, and bent his burly figure as best he could. 
They searched together, but vainly. “It can’t be helped,” gasped 
the Father at last. “You must get Sam to find you some more 
animals, Jonker, and if you come to my Parsonage, I'll tell you 
their names.” 

“T’m so sorry to have lost these,” said Reinout, “and, besides, 
they will die inthe cold.” Herode off soberly. The Father watched 
his figure disappear into the evening mist. “No,” said the Father 
aloud, “it could never be done. Besides, mixed marriages are a 
very great evil. But a nice boy, nevertheless. A really nice 


boy.” 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
REINOUT'S COUSINS. 


Next afternoon Reinout went down to the little station with a 
couple of carriages, and all the Rexelaers van Altena were let 
loose out of the crowded Christmas train and came driving back 
with the young heir through the startled village. The village was 
very much interested. The former lords had lived in the silence 
of an approaching dissolution; the curtain had now risen for 
another and a brighter play. The village criticised the smart town 
carriages and the smart town ladies, and the liveries and the 
horseflesh, especially the horseflesh. It still said “ Well!” but the 
tone was sinking from doubt to content. Jaap Hakkert, the butcher, 
agreed with the two bakers that a full table and a full purse at 
the table had their advantages. The tailor smiled. And tho 
oldest inhabitant said that things reminded him of the Baron’s 
father’s father’s time. 

Thys looked into Lise’s eyes. “Do you remember,” he asked, 
“how hard pressed the Baron was when he refused to sell the 
Chalkhouse Farm ?” 

“Of course, Thys; we all remember,” said Lise. Thys was 
Lise’s cousin, as well as her lover. He had lived all his life at the 
Chalkhouse Farm. 

Count Rexelaer’s younger brother Frederik, as everybody 
knows, had married a daughter of the great Gelderland family 
of Borck, a cousin of that powerful Baron Borck of Rollingen, 
whose estate joined on to Deynum. The lady had brought her 
husband a little money and a number of influential connections. 
He was a quiet, insignificant, sat-upon little man, a member of 
the magistrature and an utter failure as alawyer. But he played 
whist very well. And she was comfortable and florid, and managed 
everybody and everything. You got on excellently with her if 
you said “Yes,” in the pauses of her talk. They made Frederik 
van Rexelaer a judge before he was forty. Her cousin R—— was 
Minister at the time. 

“My dear Betsy,” his Excellency had said, suddenly sur- 
rendering after a long tussle, “as you have got his name pro- 
posed—Heaven only knows how you managed it !—I will appoint 
him in spite of ——” 

“Thank you, Herman, that is like youn——” 

“Superior claims. But on one condition only. He must 
solemnly bind himself to me never on any account to express a 
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separate opinion. He must always ‘concur’ with his colleagues.* 
You understand me. I can have no awkward questions crop- 
ping up.” 

“TI understand perfectly,” replied Mevrouw Rexelaer-Borck. 
“T promise.” 

“Bat I would rather have his own word bind him-——” 

“Really?” said Mevrouw with a peculiar smile. ‘ Well, of 
course you know best. I am much obliged to you, Herman. You 
are the best friend we have.” 


But she had more best friends. The judge faithfully kept his 
promise, and he found it very easy to keep. And they knew the 
right people, whom to know renders utter misery impossible. 
Besides, they were anything but miserable, although they ex- 
perienced some difliculty about always making both ends meet 
exactly in the manner they wanted. She liked children. She 
liked managing. And he liked whist. 

And the five children, as they grew up, liked themselves, which 
is always a great advantage. And they liked their mother’s 
numerous relations—a rarer coincidence—and their large circle 
of acquaintances. Of course they all believed, heart and soul, in 
the Greatness of the Rexelaers, and tried to forget that the 
brand-new title of this branch was not—oflicially, at least—a 
revival of the Holy Roman one. Grandmamma Rexelaer (the 
haberdasher’s daughter) had never existed at all. Grandmamma 
Borck was alive, and a very great lady indeed. 

The chief event of these good people’s life had been the arrival 
from foreign parts of the head of the family with his wife and his 
olive-coloured cherub and all their delicious, if rather disquieting, 
paraphernalia of foreignness. And the Rexelaer liveries once more 
shone in the streets of a city of flunkies, and the lion’s-paws 
stretched forth their swords from the panels of the Creole 
Countess’s brand-new carriages—ipsa glorior infamia—and her 
family arose and called her blessed. The children were rather 
disappointed about her colour. Rolline, the younger girl, had 
long identified her aunt with her nigger-doll Jumbo; Jane, the 
elder, avowed a preference for café au lait. Margherita was not a 
bit like Jumbo. She was very handsome, and the whole family 
talked, in public, of her beauty alone. 

“My dear,” said the venerable Baroness Borck to her daughter, 
“T asked Madame de Jercelyn about the Cachenard family. She 


said she had never heard the name. And there, I think, we had 
better stop.” 


* Verdicts, in Holland, are pronounced by juries of judges. 
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There were five young Rexelaers van Altena—where is Altena ? 
—two sons, Guy and George, the younger just out of his teens, 
and after these three daughters, Jane, Rolline and Antoinette. 
They were all golden-haired and good-looking and stupid, except 
Jane, who was sharp of features and of soul. Guy was at Leyden, 
preparing to follow his father’s career with all his father’s chances 
of success; George, the beauty, foolish, good-natured, Apollo- 
faced George, was nowhere, everlastingly plucked in the A B C. 
“George will have to marry,” said Grandmamma Borck. The 
girls, too, would have to marry, though what could anyone make 
of plain-featured, plain-spoken Jane? They were always well- 
dressed, and they were “altogether English,” which means that 
they spoke Dutch with an English accent and English with a 
Dutch one. That was the proper thing among their “set” at 
the Hague, and you must on no account make use of any language 
but English in public places and conveyances, and very nice it 
would be if the Nemesis of Pronunciation did not infallibly rise 
and mock you. And tke Freules van Rexelaer never wrote other 
than English notes to their intimates, and, if they wanted to be 
particularly affectionate and undyingly faithful, they signed 
them “yours truly”! Yes, they were very English, indeed. 

Reinout’s especial friend, twelve-year-old Antoinette, therefore 
felt much aggrieved at the French name she bore. She had been 
called after the wife of the Minister who had given her father the 
judgeship, and she went about as a living monument of gratitude. 
To comfort her, the others had dubbed her Topsy, and the 
nickname suited her; she was a shock-headed tomboy in those 
days. She had been wild to get to all the glories which Reinout 
had graphically foretold. Almost before the train had stopped, 
she plumped, past her cousin’s extended hand, down on the 
platform, flinging her arms round the retriever’s neck. “ Prince 
first,” she said, looking up, with all a child’s precocious coquetry, 
at her preua chevalier. 

Mevrouw Elizabeth ascended the castle-steps with stately smile. 
She never worried her children, leaving all these things to 
governesses and to time. Her heart, at this moment, was full of 
the bitter sweet of the first visit to Deynum. The whole family 
rejoiced and envied. “The home of our fathers!” Up till now 
the only real sorrow in the life of this daughter of the Borcks had 
been the harrowing conviction that the entire city of the Hague 
was constantly conscious of the distinction between real Rexelaers 
and false. Most people in the Hague, had she but known it, were 
thinking, as she did, of themselves. 

There had been some trouble about getting away, at this time 
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of the year, from Grandmamma Borck. That wonderful old lady 
had originally taken but very little interest in her daughter’s 
common husband’s still more common sister-in-law. She took no 
great interest in anything nowadays, excepting the dual con- 
tentment—culinary and conversational—of that active member, 
her tongue. She lived to eat (little, but well), and to talk (well, 
but much). And she had managed to preserve her figure. And 
she liked tyrannising over a rich orphan grand-child, whose money 
supported them both. 

She woke up to a firework of questions, however, when the 
great news of the inheritance suddenly fell with a hiss on a 
hundred spluttering tongues. Mevrouw Elizabeth, who faithfully 
visited her mother at least three times a week, now had to go 
daily, and tell all she knew. A little more, under the pressure of 
much questioning and progressive irritability. 

“Of course I remember the Marquis la Jolais at Brussels,” 
coughed the Dowager over her laced handkerchief and scent- 
bottle by the blazing fire. “He was handsome, though a little 
bit of a dandy. They used to call him the Marquis J’ose. He 
was very courteous to women, but then everybody was that in 
those days. Don’t ring, Cécile. Put on the coals yourself. And 
to think that this little no-one-knows-who should be his niece! 
I remember all about the affair with the groom and the business 
at Rio. Leave the room, Cécile, and your aunt and I can talk it 
over again.” 

“Yes, grandmamma,” answered Cécile demurely, where she 
knelt, tongs in hand, a pretty figure, before the fire. “ Grand- 
mamma and you are quits,” Topsy Rexelaer used to say. ‘ Each 
makes life as hot as she can for the other.” Grandmamma was 
cold-blooded and exceedingly frilewse; Cécile was warm- 
hearted and chilled. 

“They are wanting us to go and spend Christmas with them,” 
Mevrouw Elizabeth began a little hesitatingly. “It would be 
good fun for the children, in spite of Margherita’s affectation of 
grief. She has gone into mourning, mamma, preposterous 
mourning, an extra inch for each additional nought of the legacy. 
She makes a fool of herself. You remember how everybody 
laughed at Clara van Weylert’s crape.” 

“T do,” said the Dowager grimly, “and I remember the joke 
about the additional inch; it was Dolly Weylert made it. You 
ought to bring me some new jokes, instead of spoiling old ones in 
the telling. I go out so little; I hear nothing. I often wish I» 
was dead.” 

Mevrouw van Rexelaer knew what this meant. ‘‘ We won’t go 
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to Deynum, unless you like,” she said. And then she added with 
her ready tact: “The children will feel it’s their duty to stay 
and cheer up grandmamma. You always get miserable at this 
time of the year.” 

The Dowager angrily shook off her daughter’s arm. “ Cécile 
can dress me a tree,” she said, “ with bonbons and a doll! Wait 
till you are my age and Jane tells you to feel young. I shall be 
thankful to know you are all revelling at Deynum without any 
trouble to me. To a woman, after seventy, life is a humiliation 
and a disgrace. There, there, I am tired.” 

Mevrouw Elizabeth rose with a sensation of relief. Poor 
mamma! Her gout, you know! And the festive season. “It is 
a great responsibility for Hilarius,” she said, “ this large property. 
And Margherita is hardly the woman r 

“Fiddlesticks. I daresay she will give away soup tickets. 
Tell Cécile, as you go out, to bring me up my bouillon.” 





CuarTrer XXXII. 


MARGHERITA DISCOVERS THAT YOU CAN MAKE EVEN A COLD 
COUNTRY TOO HOT TO HOLD YOU. 


“ Yes, it is very beautiful, Hilarius,” said Mevrouw Elizabeth at 
dinner. “ But it is an immense responsibility.” 

The Count jumped at the idea. He, who had always been 
known in his own family as “The Grumbler,” was rather em- 
barrassed in the presence of his relatives by his great good 
fortune. “It is indeed,’ he answered, pulling down his face. 
“T have no end of worry already, in connection with the repairs 
and accounts, and things.” 

“T was thinking of the souls,” said Mevrouw Elizabeth. 

“Oh; ah, yes, of course. Will you have some claret?” He 
smiled across the table nervously to his brother, who, on his part, 
was praising everything, as in duty bound, to Margherita. 

“Yes,” said Margherita. ‘And for me, of course, there are 
many touching memories. But we are going back as soon as 
possible. Immediately after Christmas. I do not like the 
country. At least not one which is all white blanket. In my 
home the country was all flowers.” She turned to Guy. “How 
Ienvy you at Leyden,” she said. “They tell me that the 
students have a magnificent library there. You can get all the 
new books. Have you already read—I am reading it—‘ Les 
Maitresses 4 Papa’ ?” 


“ N—n—no,” stammered her nephew. “I’ve asked for it 
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several times. But some professor’s always got it, don’t you 
know.” 

“Well, you can read it here. I have brought it with me. And 
anything else you like. There is a large library.” 

“T should like some of your own poems best, aunt,” replied 
Guy with a bow. He was a fool, but his career at the University 
had taught him, as he called it, “ how to manage women.” None 
but a fool ever thinks he has learnt that. 

“Flatterer! Do you fancy I believe you? I reserve them 
for Laissa. It is the bane of my sex and my rank combined that 
I cannot aspire to literary fame.” 

This was a favourite illusion of Margherita. She had even 
embodied it in the following lines: 


‘Vous me donnez, o dieux, bien plus que je réclame 
Vous m’écrasez, o dieux. Quel bonheur est le mien! 
Je suis pocte—assez !—et noble—assez !—et femme. 
C’est trop—car ce n’est rien.’ 


The idea left an unlimited margin for dumb-poet-ship. 


Young Reinout was telling his neighbour Topsy all about the 
glories and discoveries of his new abode. He had barely stopped 
talking to her ever since her arrival, and still there was so much 
to tell! Already had he shown her his “favourite” nooks and 
crannies and taken her up to the little oriel window in the west 
turret, from which, “if you squeeze your neck round so” (“Oh 
don’t, Rein! I can squeeze my own neck, please !”) “ you can see 
(what milksops girls are!) the little spire there—don’t you see ? 
—of the church. And, oh, Topsy, that reminds me; there’s a 
delightful old priest, who is going to tell me the names of all the 
animals in existence. You and I must go and see him together.” 
And he had taken them all to admire the great stained-glass 
window in the upper hall. “It is very nicely done,” said Jane, 
who painted a little. ‘The cousins had wondered whose were the 
roses argent that blended with the other shield. But the owners 
were dead as the roses, and their glory had certainly nothing in 
common with these upstarts of to-day. 

And now, at dinner, Reinout was full of the coming festivities, 
an English Christmas with holly all over the house (alas, 
mistletoe is unattainable!) and a genuine flaming plum-pudding.— 
*‘ As long as I needn’t touch it,” said the Countess Margherita, 
He was so excited that he was behaving badly—he who never had 
an opportunity of behaving badly ; the opportunity and the use 
he made of it were things to be thankful for! Monsieur de 
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Souza was away for a holiday in Paris, “to look up old friends,” 
he had said (“de vieilles amies”). “ Allez, my dear Chevalier, I 
understand you; to make young ones.” ‘‘ Monsieur, what do you 
think of ? These things, in a few years, they will be for your 
son.” Well educated, well cared for, of boundlessly magnificent 
future, happy René! 

So thought Mevrouw Elizabeth. ‘“ What a charming pair they 
make,” she said complacently to her brother-in-law. 

Before Count Hilarius could answer, Reinout, wheeling round 
to whisper in Topsy’s ear what he had bought for his mother, 
threw out his arm and upset his wine-glass with a great smashing 
splash over the dessert-dishes. A sudden flame leaped up in the 
Countess’s dark eyes. “René,” she cried in a voice hot with 
passion, “leave the table immediately. You are not fit to sit 
down with you aunt!” He got up unwillingly: “Mamma!” 
he began. “Silence. Your manners are like a pig’s. It makes 
me sick to see how you behave.” He walked out of the door, and 
first longed to slam it, and then closed it carefully. And as he 
crept heavily upstairs, he muttered: ‘She has a right to send me 
away, but not to insult me. And who is she to talk of cochon- 
neries?” For he had heard a whisper—somehow; who shall 
say how in a house of many servants?—of Mademoiselle de 
Cochonnard. 

Well, he only knew that the name of his mother’s noble family 
had originally been spelt and pronounced as above. Probably 
there was some interesting story connected with its old-time 
origin. When he was older, he would find out what the legend 
was. Some stirring tale like that of the maiden Wendela and the 
grand old lion—oh, how he loved him !—who had come with his 
flaming sword to set the maiden free. 

He locked himself in with his dog; he felt sore, for his mother 
had publicly humiliated him. And he got together his few 
beetles and bugs and sulked over the boxes and bottles. It was 
a new mania. And then he leaned out on the stone parapet, 
over the water, with his nose against Prince’s, and wondered who 
lived in the moon. 


Frederik van Rexelaer found time for a few words of quiet chat 
with his brother, as they stood side by side in the smoking- 
room over their coffee—the two young men were playing billiards 
a few paces off. 

“What is this that I hear about an unpleasantness at the 
railway-station?” he began. “ Nothing really important, I hope ?” 

“Nothing,” replied Hilarius, tapping the parquet with his 
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foot. “I wonder Margherita was so foolish as to mention it. 
She does not take kindly to our rules of implicit obedience. 
That is all.” 

“It was not Margherita that I heard it from, Hilarius. 
Simmans told me of it, the young Clerk of the Police Court. 
One of his officials drew his attention to the names.” 

“Good Heavens!” cried the Count, standing horror-struck, 
cigar in hand. “ You don’t mean to say they are going to follow 
it up?” 

“They evidently are. She will be summoned for resisting the 
constituted authorities.” 

“And locked up! Or set to oakum-picking! The idiots who 
manage these things in this country are capable of anything. 
She is right. We should have stopped in Brazil!” The Count 
stamped up and down the room. The billiard-players looked 
wonderingly across. 

“T would thank you, Hilarius, to speak more advisedly of the 
organisation of which I form a part.” The meek little man was 
nettled. This prospect of a coming scandal was anything but 
pleasing to him in his official position. “It is not the fine,” he 
added, “but the—the social complications. The whole thing 
should never have occurred.” 

“Then keep it from going farther.” The Count irritably 
chewed his sandy moustache. 

“How can I? We do not live under Louis XIV. The whole 
scandal will be in all the papers to-morrow. It comes as a 
Godsend to the Ministry, who at this moment, as you know 
better than I, are at war with the Court-party. They will make 
much of it. ‘Scene at a Railway-Station!’ ‘A great Court 
Lady resists the Authorities!’ Under ordinary circumstances the 
affair would be too insignificant to mention. At this moment it 
is almost a Political Event!” 

Hilarius beat a tattoo on the border of the billiard-table. He 
listened but abstractedly to the rest of his brother’s small-talk. 
He was anxious for an opportunity to be alone with his wife, and 
as soon as this presented itself—in her dressing-room, late that 
evening—all his pent-up vexation burst forth. 

“ And if the thing really becomes a weapon in the hand of the 
Radicals,” he added, after repeating the information which 
Frederik had brought him, “I shall never hold up my head at 
Court again.” 

“Then stop it,” said the Countess, toying with her bracelet. 
She spoke with seeming indifference, her eyes on her arm, but a 
flush played over her sullen cheek. 
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“Frederik says that is not within his power.” 

“He wants to make himself important by magnifying the 
difficulty. I shall not ask him myself, but please tell him that I 
expect him to stop it. What else is one a judge for, even so 
stupid a judge as he?” 

“ Margherita ! ” 

“Is he a genius, your brother? I had not perceived it.” 

“No, he is not a genius. Would that some other people were 
not.” He ground his heel into the hearthrug. ‘“ Heaven only 
knows to what this preposterous business may lead.” 

“If you mean me,” she answered quietly, lazily lifting her 
handsome head, “I am not a genius. Iama fool. This is your 
good fortune. And mine. I cannot understand the little ways 
of your little country. I know nothing of your party-intrigues. 
But I am going to bea great Court lady, Hilarius. That was 
agreed when we married.” 

“You are setting about it in a rational manner!” he cried, and 
flung himself back against the mantelpiece. 

She took no notice. “Who is the person responsible?” 
she asked. 

“ A man called Simmans, I understood Frederik to say.” 

“ Ask him here.” She shut her bracelet with a snap. 











